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Introduction 


We are living in the era of polycrisis “a set of interconnected challenges that are having 
a devastating impact on people and the planet (Henig & Knight, 2023).” The recent 
COVID-19 pandemic has resulted in widespread mortality, illness, and economic 
devastation. In addition it has exacerbated existing disparities and vulnerabilities. 
The conflict in Ukraine has caused a humanitarian crisis, as millions of people have 
been displaced from their homes. Moreover, the on-going war has disrupted the global 
food and energy markets, driving up prices and causing food insecurity and poverty. 
Extreme weather events, such as floods, droughts, and heat waves, are becoming more 
frequent due to climate change. These events are displacing people, damaging food 
production, and destroying livelihoods. In many countries, inequality is increasing, 
leaving a growing number of individuals behind. This inequality makes people more 
susceptible to crises and harder to recover from them. As a consequence, polarization 
is increasing worldwide as political, social, and economic divisions become more 
pronounced. This polarization makes finding common ground and addressing shared 
challenges more difficult (Dijsktra et al., 2020). 

A context of polycrisis requires new responses from States, particularly for 
dealing with the so-called complex social problems, meaning those that do not 
conform to linear solutions and instead require collaboration between stakeholders 
for policies vertical and horizontal coordination (Klijn & Koppenjan, 2014). The 
situation of young people Not in Employment, nor in Education or Training 
(NEETs) corresponds perfectly to the definition of a complex social problem. 
However, to date, policies targeting NEETs are often focused on the economic 
dimension of the problem, framing it as a failure of the labor market. These policies 
are developed based on a top-down approach, departing from international and 
national authorities and usually neglecting the involvement of local actors and 
their target populations, namely young people. Gender, ethnicity, and having an 
immigrant background are intersecting factors that further complicate the definition 
of policies for NEETs. The recent Reinforced Youth Guarantee (YG) of the 
European Union provides an opportunity for developing “better” policies. This 
framework may come to promote tailored and individualized approaches to young 
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people, considering differences between different NEET profiles. In addition to the 
development of bottom-up, coordinated policies, addressing NEETSs requirements 
demandis for a territorialized approach from the scientific community, one that clearly 
distinguishes urban from rural NEETs paying particular attention to the latter. This call 
for scientific action is needed considering that NEET rates across the European Union 
tend to be higher in rural areas, particularly in Southern and Eastern countries which 
are precisely the ones showing bigger inequalities between cities and the countryside 
(Simões et al., 2022). 

This book is based on a collective effort made by the members of the COST Action 
18213 Rural NEET Youth Network: Modeling the risks underlying rural NEETs 
social exclusion (https://myobservatory.eu/web/) to respond to the identified policy 
and knowledge gaps. Specifically, this book has two main aims. Firstly, we intend to 
share collective insights about the main features of rural NEETs and promising 
interventions aiming at this subgroup of NEETs. Secondly, we also expect to inspire 
the development of better policies targeting NEETs overall, but especially for those 
living in the countryside. The experience of the Rural NEET Youth Network of 
developing a common perspective covering a large geographical scope (30 countries) 
as well as the attention given to different profiles of NEETs was crucial to underline 
the importance of building up-to-date knowledge and more flexible policies. 

The knowledge produced by the members of the Rural NEET Youth Network 
demands an ecological understanding of NEETs. Therefore we drew on 
Bronfenbrenner's (1979) bioecological model. This theoretical framework is rooted 
in developmental psychology and analyzes how the interactions between different 
systems in an individual's environment influence their development. The framework 
is comprised of five levels: microsystem, mesosystem, exosystem, macrosystem, and 
chronosystem. The microsystem consists of the individual's immediate environ- 
ment, including family, school, and peers. The mesosystem comprises the interac- 
tions between several microsystems, such as the connection between a person's 
home and school. The exosystem consists of social settings that indirectly affect the 
individual, such as a parent's workplace. The macrosystem comprises the cultural 
and societal values and beliefs that shape the environment of the individual. The 
chronosystem covers the historical and temporal environment within which the 
growth of an individual occurs. 

The bioecological model proposes that individual development can stem 
from various environmental levels, thus recognizing that both risks and opportunities 
for personal development require a holistic and dynamic view of several interactive 
elements. The interactive element of the bioecological model is described by the 
PPCT (Process, Person, Context, and Time) formula of the bioecological model. The 
Process element of the model addresses the specific mechanisms by which issues or 
dangers arise, such as cognitive or emotional processes. The Person factor evaluates 
individual traits, such as temperament or cognitive ability, that may make a person 
more or less sensitive to issues or hazards. The Context component takes into 
account the various systems in an individual's surroundings, such as family, school, 
and community, that may contribute to personal development and protect against 
risks. The Time dimension addresses the dynamic nature of growth, as well as how 
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past and present settings may influence the emergence of problems or dangers 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1979). 

Overall, the chapters that constitute this book address the bioecological under- 
standing of rural NEETs in many different, but complementary ways. 

The first chapter of our book is an overview of rural NEETs main individual 
features. In this respect, Francisco Simóes starts by emphasizing the key role of 
educational attainment and gender in shaping rural NEETs trajectories. He specifi- 
cally emphasizes that becoming and staying in the NEET category in the countryside 
is mainly driven by low qualifications and also by gender stereotypes affecting 
young women. These two factors end up shaping rural NEETs psychosocial profiles. 
Indeed, rural women in the NEET condition are more often inactive NEETs dedi- 
cated to family care duties, seem to develop a more negative understanding of 
professional choices and present worse well-being levels, especially when compared 
to urban female NEETs. In turn, rural men in the NEET condition are more often 
unemployed NEETs, combining over and again precariousness and unemployment 
spells in low-paid and low-skilled jobs, ending up accepting their professional 
circumstances as a kind of normality. This chapter lays, therefore, the ground for 
understanding how factors interacting at other levels of the bioecological model 
shape rural NEETs personal characteristics. 

The second chapter of our book co-authored by Ferreira et al. expands Simões’ 
approach by uncovering the factors that facilitate community-based projects for 
effectively supporting NEETs in rural areas with the aim of promoting their quality 
of life and social inclusion. To address their goal, the authors use empirical data 
collected by Working Group 1 from the Rural NEET Youth Network for five 
grassroots projects cutting across different European countries (Portugal, Italy, 
Lithuania, Sweden, and North Macedonia). Their line of inquiry is mostly situated 
at the mesosystem level of the bioecological model, although their work continu- 
ously questions the interactions between the relevant stakeholders operating at that 
level as well as at other levels of the bioecological model. Their findings demonstrate 
that the sustainability of community-based projects aiming at rural young people 
including those fitting the NEET condition depends on the local dimension in terms 
of departing from young people's needs and participation and duly addressing local 
communities’ challenges. These projects’ capacity to create and consolidate partner- 
ships is identified as their main strength. In turn, rural young people's lack of 
motivation and negative representations about the countryside, as well as the limited 
support from local institutions (e.g., schools), are seen as the biggest threats to the 
sustained development of these local initiatives targeting rural young people. 

The work by Flynn et al., in the third chapter of this book, extends some of the 
conclusions of the chapter authored by Ferreira et al. to the educational sector. The 
authors of this chapter focus on formal and non-formal education policies and 
interventions taking place in EU (Italy, Estonia, Latvia, and Portugal) and non-EU 
countries (Albania) to improve rural young people's prospect to reengage with 
learning environments and projects, to address the importance of formal education 
and skills development or to prevent early school leaving. Departing from the short 
description of case studies analyzed during the operation of the Working Group 2 of 
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the Rural NEET Youth Network, the authors once again highlight that local sensi- 
tivity and contextualization are key characteristics of any successful education 
policy or program aiming at vulnerable young people, particularly in rural areas. 
They also suggest that this premise holds true throughout different levels of the 
bioecological model (from the macrosystem to the microsystem) and across different 
educational domains (vocational education and training, NEET outreach, or 
non-formal education projects). 

In the fourth chapter, Petrescu et al. reflect on multiple inputs offered by Working 
Group 3 from the Rural NEET Youth Network, which focused on employment and 
employment services for rural NEETs. The authors specifically explore the main 
features of the Reinforced Youth Guarantee (RYG), before providing an in-depth 
analysis of its implementation across six European countries, to understand if the 
measures included in the national plans are tailored across different types of terri- 
tories (rural and non-rural). This analysis is relevant and timely as the adoption of the 
RYG has been slow across EU member. Petrescu et al. demonstrate that Spain is the 
only country were there are specific measures dedicated to NEETs from rural, remote 
and disadvantaged areas. The authors also show that in Lithuania, Spain, Romania, 
Poland and Italy there have been issued some measures for specific categories of 
NEETs which may indirectly benefit some specific sub-groups of rural NEETs such 
as young women or long-term unemployed young people. 

The fifth chapter of this book, authored by Mujécinovié et al., offers a specific 
ecological approach to rural development issues. This chapter prepared by the 
Working Group 4 of the Rural NEET Youth Network aims at proposing a holistic 
model for upholding rural young people's entrepreneurship, with a particular focus 
on young farmers. Their approach combines the concepts of resilience, sustainabil- 
ity, and multifunctionality of rural areas, duly supported by current technological 
developments, to propose a framework that can help new, innovative businesses to 
flourish in the countryside, representing therefore an opportunity for young farmers 
to prosper, but also for vulnerable groups such as rural young women or rural NEETs 
to find jobs. The authors also pinpoint barriers to the implementation of their model, 
while acknowledging that existing policy frameworks (e.g., Green Deal) bring 
attached new possibilities to empower rural areas and take them to another level. 

In the sixth and final chapter of this book, Erdogan and Paabort look into how 
new policy development models are needed to better address NEETs expectations 
and requirements, irrespective of their geolocation. This chapter is an outcome of 
Working Group 5 of the Rural NEET Youth Network as one of its priorities was to 
focus on policies aiming at NEETs. The authors start by describing the limitations of 
the classic, rationalistic approach to NEETs, which is excessively focused on 
efficiency and economic-led outcomes. They further substantiate their position 
based on a survey conducted with the Rural NEET Youth Network members. As 
an alternative, they propose that policy development for NEETs must be anchored 
on design-thinking and co-creation approaches that duly lead to the stakeholders’ 
involvement, human-centered policy measures and value creation for the whole 
society. For this matter, they present the process upholding the new Estonian YG 
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Plan as a case from which other countries can draw conclusions to update their 
policy development approach aiming at NEETs. 

Overall, this book is an original scientific contribution to address rural NEETs, 
while always taking into account how this knowledge can contribute to new policy 
measures which are more attuned to vulnerable rural young people’s needs. Indeed, 
at the end of each chapter, the reader will find a systematized list of suggestions for 
new research developments as well as policy recommendations. This means, there- 
fore, that at all times the authors were committed to the Rural NEET Youth 
Network’s vision of developing interdisciplinary, internationally based knowledge 
to inform policymaking at regional, national, and international levels. 


Iscte — Instituto Universitario de Lisboa, Francisco Simões 
Lisbon, Portugal 
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Istanbul Bilgi University, Istanbul, 
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Chapter 1 A 
Rural NEETs: Individual Features, uis 
Challenges, and Opportunities 


Francisco Simões 


Abstract In this chapter, I present and discuss the main individual features of rural 
young people Not in Employment, nor in Education and Training (NEET) living in 
rural areas. These characteristics fit in the so-called individual system of the 
bioecological model. I start out by depicting rural NEETs educational background 
and gender differences within this subset of NEETs, due to their importance in 
shaping these young people's pathways. Afterward, I elaborate on what is known to 
date about rural NEETS psychological profile, particularly regarding their cognitive 
skills, soft skills, and well-being. Finally, I will explore how these personal charac- 
teristics of rural NEETs may interact with emerging challenges and opportunities in 
rural communities located at other layers of the bioecological model. This chapter 
strongly relies on several contributions from the COST Action Rural NEET Youth 
Network, as well as on the most relevant international scholarship and policy reports 
focusing on rural communities’ development, youth employment, and school-to- 
work transition, to achieve an interdisciplinary understanding of rural NEETs 
individual traits and features. 


Keywords NEETs - Rurality - Educational background - Gender - Cognitive skills - 
Well-being 


1.1 Introduction 


Young people Not in Employment, nor in Education or Training (NEET) constitute a 
controversial social category. Since the seminal work by Furlong (2006), the NEET 
definition has been targeted for being mostly a statistical tool combining young 
people with very different educational, social, or economic backgrounds under the 
same label. Meanwhile, the concern with this group diversity has spread across 
research efforts dedicated to identifying distinct subgroups of NEETS or the multiple 
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pathways that these young people trail in the transition from school to work. More 
recently, drawing on previous efforts brought forward by the Eurofound (2012), 
Mascherini (2019) has developed a NEETs typology departing from these young 
people's work status. Specifically, Mascherini proposes that one can distinguish 
between re-entrants, short-term and long-term unemployed NEETS, inactive NEETs 
due to multiple reasons such as family care, and physical or mental health issues, and 
voluntary NEETs who are in this condition based on personal options such as 
traveling or taking a sabbatical year. 

Despite the justified concerns with its homogenization drive, it is important to 
acknowledge that the NEET notion has helped to demonstrate the tremendous social 
and economic losses associated with being in this condition. Indeed, states, commu- 
nities, families, and, above all, young people are faced with an overwhelming social 
and economic burden of becoming and remaining in the NEET status (Eurofound, 
2012). Consequently, for the past decade, European Union countries have coordi- 
nated their policy response to systematically address high shares of NEETS, espe- 
cially in the aftermath of the 2008 economic crisis, under the Youth Guarantee 
framework (Tosun et al., 2019). Alongside, several empirical and policy reports 
established the ever-increasing risks associated with the NEET condition, as the shift 
from the role of student to the role of worker became longer (Pastore et al., 2021), 
more uncertain (Schoon, 2020) and detached from institutional support (Cuzzocrea, 
2020). 

A more nuanced understanding of these young people's experiences and devel- 
opmental paths, one that duly informs policies and interventions and goes beyond 
their educational or work status, is still pretty much missing. One important add-on 
to a more refined research agenda in this field consists in examining the intersection 
between the NEET status with spatialities. Overall, younger generations living in 
urban, suburban, and rural areas navigate along disparate socioeconomic challenges 
and opportunities. There is mounting evidence, however, showing that territorial 
disparities at the subnational level are growing, with strong and more negative 
implications for school-to-work transition (Schoon, 2020), youth employment 
(Cefalo & Scandurra, 2021), and NEETs living in less affluent areas (Simões 
et al., 2022). Furthermore, the official statistics confirm the need to combine 
geolocation with the NEET status to improve the on-the-ground policy response. 
While there was a significant decrease in rural NEETs shares for the past decade 
across the European continent, rural NEET shares remained as one dimension of the 
structural divide between more and less affluent areas, but also a key element of the 
North/South or East/West asymmetries affecting the European Union (Simóes, 
2022). According to Fig. 1.1, in 2020, NEET rates were higher in rural areas 
(18.80%) compared with suburban (14.40%) and urban areas (16.00%). This trend 
was evident in 13 out of 27 EU countries. More importantly, however, this difference 
was remarkable in Southern (e.g., Greece) and Eastern European countries (e.g., 
Hungary and Romania)—by 10, 15, or even 20 percentual points (Eurostat, 2021). 

Bearing in mind both the academic discussions as well as the statistical trends, in 
this chapter I focus on describing the individual features of rural NEETs. My effort 
fits into the most concentric level of the bioecological model, the theoretical 
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Fig. 1.1 NEET share by the degree of urbanization in European countries (76). Source: Eurostat— 
Labour Force Survey [EDAT LFSE 29]; data extraction on 27.01.23; Notes: Countries excluded 
had no data for rural areas (e.g., Malta); the estimates for 2021 were still not definitive for most of 
the countries 


framework inspiring the Rural NEET Youth Network mission to develop a more 
systematic understanding of this group of young people. According to the 
bioecological model, the individual level encompasses the organic-hereditary traits 
as well as psychological traits, including skills and behaviors (Bronfenbrenner & 
Morris, 2006). Following this theoretical stance, I will depict rural NEETs core 
features in terms of educational background and gender differences, before elabo- 
rating on what is known to date about their psychological profile. Finally, I will 
discuss how these personal characteristics of rural NEETs may interact with emerg- 
ing challenges and opportunities in rural communities. To fulfill my aim, I will 
strongly rely on several contributions from the Rural NEET Youth Network, as well 
as on the most relevant international scholarship and policy reports focusing on rural 
communities’ development, youth employment, and school-to-work transition, in 
order to achieve an interdisciplinary understanding of rural NEETs. 


1.2 Who Are Rural NEETs? 


1.2.1 Low Educational Status: A Key Risk for Becoming 
a Rural NEET 


International research efforts have long established that students in remote, less 
affluent, and mostly rural areas struggle to excel in education. There are, indeed, a 
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Fig. 1.2 Early School Leaving from Education and Training by the degree of urbanization across 
European Countries and the EU, in 2020 (96). Source: Eurostat—Labour Force Survey 
[EDAT LFSE 30]; data extraction on 24.01.23; Notes: Countries excluded had no data for rural 
areas (e.g., Malta) or for all levels of urbanization (e.g., Latvia); the data available for 2021 was still 
not definitive for most of the countries 


few reports (e.g., Back, 2016) showing that rural students’ results are usually 
outperformed by the results of their counterparts attending schools located in 
suburban and urban areas. 

For instance, in secondary education, rural students’ poorer performance often 
translates into higher dropout rates (Bzeck, 2016). The same applies to other indica- 
tors. Figure 1.2 summarizes the Early School Leaving from Education and Training 
rates by the degree of urbanization, in 2020, across several European countries. The 
graphic display shows how this pivotal indicator of the school-to-work transition is 
worse, overall, in the EU27 rural areas. This trend was evident in 21 out of the 
30 countries included in the analysis. Several social and structural reasons have been 
put forward to explain these territorial disparities in educational outcomes. 

At the social level, rural areas present larger socioeconomic inequalities, meaning 
that a more significant part of the population is in greater material, social and cultural 
privation (Beck, 2016). Therefore, students originating in more vulnerable rural 
households have more limited access to symbolic, cultural, or technological artifacts, 
such as books or computers (Simões et al., 2022). Moreover, the educational 
expectations of socioeconomically disadvantaged rural parents regarding their chil- 
dren, as well as their involvement in school are lower, especially when compared to 
the smaller proportion of rural parents who have privileged access to resources 
(Beck, 2016). Such inequalities are further stretched by a frequent mismatch 
between school values and rural communities’ worldviews. Schools position the 
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future of young generations in affluent territories, such as cities, contrary to the 
prevalent traditional norms and values of rural communities (Simóes et al., 2021). 

The risk of rural students’ educational underperformance affecting NEETs is 
further extended by structural factors, beginning with the on-the-ground infrastruc- 
ture. Schools in low-density territories, such as rural areas, mountain regions, or 
border regions are often far from students’ homes or at perennial risk of being shut 
down (Beck, 2016). Rural students’ learning and school attainment are also limited 
by greater resource shortages (Sullivan et al., 2013), although this caveat also 
treathens, for instance, schools in suburban areas (Silva & Abrantes, 2017). More- 
over, the quality and retention of teachers in rural areas are lower with a strong 
potential to negatively affect school results (Reagan et al., 2019). Having a perma- 
nent contract means teachers face fewer mobility problems and can be more com- 
mitted to their students in the long run. Lower teacher retention rates are further 
complicated by greater challenges inherent to the school-parent relationship, due to 
these communities" close social ties and bigger potential for clashes between par- 
ents’ and schools’ worldviews (Beck, 2016). 

There is, however, a consensus forming that rural students’ educational results 
would benefit from a more granular analysis and stronger causal interpretation (e.g., 
Beck, 2016). Missing a more systematic examination of rural education outcomes 
may lead to an unnecessary and deceiving fatalistic narrative about rural education. 
For instance, while urban/rural gaps in early school leaving from education and 
training rates are quite big in some Eastern and Southern countries such as Bulgaria, 
Romania, or Spain, these disparities are much smaller in several countries across the 
continent. Concurrently, territorial disparities in education by the degree of urban- 
ization are becoming less straightforward. For instance, some urban and suburban 
areas, such as the suburban belts of major cities, do display growingly worrisome 
educational outcomes. As Silva and Abrantes (2017) point out, many high-density, 
suburban areas have become more diverse from a cultural point of view, but also 
more socially vulnerable. These communities often rely on public services and 
programs instead of extended families for accessing services such as education, 
but also to find social and instrumental support. Subsequently, educational programs 
struggle to respond to students’ growing diverse backgrounds, with negative impacts 
on school outcomes. In sum, a true spatialized approach to the educational risks of 
becoming and remaining NEETs must consider the dynamic changes in local, 
subnational, and cross-national trends that come to affect school population compo- 
sition and the subsequent allocation of resources. 


1.2.2 Gender and Educational Status: A Decisive Intersection 
for Rural NEETs 


Educational attainment has distinct implications for rural young men and women. 
Specifically, the intersection between education performance and gender influences 
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the odds of becoming a rural NEET through processes such as spatial mobilities or 
education and professional expectations. 

Prior reports have shown that women are overrepresented in rural youth 
out-migration fluxes (Farrugia, 2016; Leibert, 2016). Compared to rural young 
men, rural young women show greater educational aspirations and display higher 
professional expectations that drive them to move to more affluent suburban and 
urban areas, seeking a university degree as well as more qualified and well-paid jobs. 
Consequently, rural female NEETs are mostly the less educated women who opt to 
stay or who do not have enough financial resources to leave. These women are more 
likely to be dedicated to family care duties and, consequently, face a greater risk of 
remaining for larger periods in a NEET condition (Mascherini, 2019; Sadler et al., 
2015). Moreover, the rural labour markets offer chiefly male-dominated jobs in 
agriculture or small industries (Leibert, 2016). Traditional gender stereotypes 
which are more prevalent in rural areas limit even further women's professional 
fulfillment outside the household (Farrugia, 2016). Rural women face, thus, a greater 
danger of being inactive NEETs, meaning that they are among those struggling the 
most to return to the job market (Mascherini, 2019). 

The gloomy prospects for rural female NEETs do not mean that rural young men 
are outshining in the school-to-work transition. To begin with, young men are 
staying or establishing themselves in many European rural areas in disproportion- 
ately higher numbers (Leibert, 2016). This puts them competing for mostly 
low-qualified, temporary, and very precarious jobs in a narrow rural economy 
dominated by sectors such as agriculture (Almeida & Simóes, 2020). They have, 
therefore, a higher chance of being in and out, but also for longer periods in the 
NEET category as short-term or long-term unemployed (Mascherini, 2019). Despite 
the mounting disadvantage resulting from these vulnerable professional trajectories, 
young men tend to adjust to this situation. Low-paid, precarious jobs are accepted as 
a fatality, and being aware of the local labor market conditions may even make them 
feel more competent (Almeida & Simões, 2020). 


1.2.3 Rural NEETS Self-Perceptions: Cognitive Skills, Soft 
Skills, and Well-Being 


In recent years, there is a body of literature that has started to examine the psycho- 
logical features of NEETs such as their mental health (Simões et al., 2022). Never- 
theless, the psychological profiling of rural NEETs is limited to only a few papers 
coming out from research projects conducted in Portugal (Simões et al., 2017; 
Almeida & Simóes, 2020) and Italy (Ellena et al., 2021). As Schoon (2020) rightly 
states, the understanding of the school-to-work transition is, nevertheless, incom- 
plete if the role of psychological factors is not added to the influence of social and 
structural factors shaping this vital dimension of becoming an adult. 
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One domain in which the psychological functioning of emergent adults is key for 
tailoring school-to-work transition is the modeling of vocational and professional 
choices. Two main mechanisms guide these choices. The first one, circumscription, 
corresponds to a definition of vocational preferences across childhood and adoles- 
cence, resulting in a delimitation of acceptable future professional alternatives. The 
second one, compromise, consists of personal investment in some areas seen as more 
realistic and accessible in the transition to adulthood. This individual adjustment 
results in dropping-out occupational preferences considered aspirational or idealis- 
tic, in a process fuelled by multiple individual (e.g., gender stereotypes) or contex- 
tual (e.g., economic hardship) factors (Gottfredson, 2002). 

The circumscription and compromise mechanisms mobilize a comprehensive set 
of cognitive skills to clarify vocational and professional choices. Among them are 
metacognitive and planning skills such as self-efficacy, defined as personal beliefs 
that one can be successful by generating the desired outcomes for a determined task 
(Bandura, 1997), outcome expectations, referring to judgments limited to the most 
likely or realistic consequences of a certain behavior (Beal & Crockett, 2010), as 
well as perceived barriers, composed of current or future constraints to vocational 
development identified by individuals, as opposed to objective barriers such as 
educational level or income (Lent et al., 2000). Alongside metacognitive and 
planning skills, future-time cognitions also play an important role in shaping voca- 
tional decisions, with hope being one of them. Hope is a bi-dimensional psycholog- 
ical attribute encompassing the perceived capacity to achieve goals also known as 
pathways and a successful sense of goal-directed energy labeled as agency (Snyder, 
2000). Overall, vulnerable emergent adults such as NEETs show lower educational 
qualifications, face more recurrent and longer unemployment spells, lack access to 
quality education, vocational guidance, and consistent professional experiences, 
denote a lower self-efficacy (Mortimer et al., 2016), perceive more barriers to find 
a job or to secure a contract (Messersmith & Schulenberg, 2008), and downgrade 
their professional expectations, as they anticipate to find less-qualified, lower paid 
jobs (Diemer et al., 2010). 

A few studies have tried to untangle the factors associated with rural NEETs 
metacognitive and strategic planning skills (Simóes et al., 2017; Almeida & Simóes, 
2020). These reports demonstrate how employment-related factors are key in shap- 
ing this group's psychological features. Greater stability in terms of having secured 
at least one job contract strengthens self-efficacy perceptions, contrary to longer 
unemployment spells (>24 months). Interestingly, though, greater self-efficacy 
among rural NEETs is also associated with lower independence levels, measured 
by living in the parental household. While this result is counterintuitive (more 
independence is usually associated with stronger self-efficacy beliefs), living in the 
parental household seems to be a proxy measure for mutual social support. Parental 
support, whether emotional, instrumental, or both, can help children feel more 
confident in their own abilities during the transition to adulthood. In parallel, these 
children in a NEET condition, such as females involved in caregiving tasks or males 
frequently engaged in unreported work, including small family businesses may more 
easily enact their own skills in the family context, thus demonstrating to themselves 
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their personal abilities. Family can, thus, constitute the most immediate if not the 
only social context in which rural NEETS can demonstrate their skills (Simóes et al., 
2017), an interpretation that is aligned with the reported high levels of mutual 
informal support in rural areas (Simóes et al., 2022). 

According to the existent reports, rural NEETs cognitive skills involved in 
vocational choices also entail lower professional and educational expectations. 
Specifically, rural NEETs who have completed lower-level secondary education 
are more skeptical about attaining higher levels of qualification and finding more 
complex and higher-paid jobs. Interestingly, however, those who attain secondary 
education see room for improving their qualifications, which may be informative for 
policymaking (Simóes et al., 2017). These predominantly pessimistic expectations 
contrast with the generalized irrelevance of demographic—(e.g., gender) or 
employment-related (e.g., time of unemployment) factors in predicting rural 
NEETs perceived professional barriers (Simões et al., 2017). Subsequent research 
efforts confirm, however, that women perceive fewer barriers to entering the job 
market. More importantly, these perceptions are fine-tuned when demographic 
factors are combined with other metacognitive and planning skills. For instance, 
higher levels of self-efficacy among male rural NEETs are associated with stronger 
anticipation of barriers, while men depicting weaker self-efficacy also show weaker 
perceived barriers, compared with women in identical conditions (Almeida & 
Simões, 2020). This intersection between gender, self-efficacy, and perceived bar- 
riers levels reflects, to some extent, the stronger involvement in the rural job market 
of male NEETs. As they are repeatedly exposed to risks such as unemployment, 
precariousness, or low-paid jobs, these men also feel more competent to navigate 
this hardship (Almeida & Simóes, 2020). Thus, adversity among male NEETs in 
rural areas tends to be incorporated into their cognitive apparatus, with these views 
about the labor market being further strengthened by strict vocational gender 
stereotypes that more often limit men to uncertain, low-qualified, and physically 
demanding jobs in these territories (Beck, 2016). 

The understanding of future-oriented cognitions in rural NEETs professional 
development is less detailed in the literature. To my knowledge, only one report 
focuses on understanding the factors influencing rural NEETs hope levels (Simóes, 
submitted). This study adopts a bioecological lens to assess how hope levels evolved 
among rural NEETs for 12 months during the COVID-19 pandemic. One main 
finding stemming from this investigation is that only one factor at the individual 
system level—gender—is directly associated with hope levels. Specifically, female 
rural NEETs present a significantly worse evolution on both hope dimensions 
(pathways and agency) compared to men, after accounting for factors at the 
macrosystem (e.g., collectivism perceptions), the exosystem (e.g., public employ- 
ment support) or the microsystem (e.g., informal social support) of the bioecological 
model. The same report delivers important insights regarding how the combination 
of work status (inactive vs. unemployed) with formal support provided by public 
employment services relates to agency levels. Indeed, while inactive NEETs' agency 
estimates increase due to an increment in public employment services' support, 
unemployed NEETs’ estimates decrease over time to a point that they are below 
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inactive NEETs’ agency rates at higher levels of public employment support. It is 
reasonable to assume that a larger digital coverage of these services during the 
COVID-19 pandemic improved outreaching inactive rural NEETs and nurturing 
their goal-seeking energy, particularly among female or disabled NEETs who are 
less likely to attend face-to-face meetings. In turn, during this period unemployed 
NEETs were struggling with the recent job loss, lockdowns, and the economic 
activity downturn. In other words, the perceived increasing support provided by 
public employment services was insufficient to promote goal-seeking energy among 
unemployed NEETs considering the complex economic environment (Eurofound, 
2021). 

Finally, at least one report has delved into the factors associated with the 
psychological well-being and soft skills of rural NEETs (Ellena et al., 2021). The 
first finding offered by this research piece was showing lower psychological well- 
being levels among women with lower qualifications, irrespectively of living in rural 
or urban areas. Female rural NEETs reported, however, worst psychological well- 
being compared to their urban counterparts. The accumulation of risks previously 
mentioned such as the high share of family caregivers that usually compose this 
group in rural areas (Sadler et al., 2015), the limited participation in the job market 
(Simóes & Rio, 2020), but also the greater levels of social comparison in less affluent 
areas, leading to increased perceptions of failure (Ellena et al., 2021) jointly explain 
these outcomes. Similar results were found regarding soft skills self-assessment, 
with only one exception. Rural female NEETS with tertiary education living in rural 
areas presented a more positive vision of their skills, compared to female urban 
NEETs with an identical educational level. Although employment opportunities are 
scarcer in the countryside, these rural women may reason that their educational 
background is more unusual and therefore, more promising for securing a new job. 
They may also interpret that inactivity or unemployment are more transitory in rural 
areas than in cities, where job vacancies are more easily available, but intense 
professional competition can also raise more uncertainty when one assesses personal 
qualifications (Ellena et al., 2021). 


13 Challenges Shaping the Individual Characteristics 
of Rural NEETs 


What we know about rural NEETs individual characteristics is quite limited. More- 
over, the available knowledge is expected to change in the years to come. New 
demographic, social, and economic trends are forming in rural spaces, proposing 
new challenges for younger generations, especially for the most vulnerable ones. 
Rural NEETs are and will continue to be threatened by their invisibility. This 
specific group of NEETs is hard to be targeted by services and to be enrolled in on- 
the-ground active labor market policies (European Commission, 2018). This has 
implications for service deliverance in the employment and education domains. 
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In the employment domain, invisibility translates into limited capacity from 
public employment services to outreach to rural NEETs. According to Smoter 
(2022), outreach can be improved if public training and employment services are 
more effective in coordinating their actions with Non-Governmental Organizations 
(NGO) specialized in social and youth work. There is also the expectation that the 
growing digitalization of these services, particularly of public employment services, 
will expand the capacity of reaching out to NEETs in remote areas (European 
Commission, 2018). However, it is questionable that the digitization of services 
per se will effectively increase rural NEETs engagement with public officers. True 
digital transformation entails a full modification of organizational norms, values, and 
processes. Pilling up digital solutions on existing ill-analog processes will not result 
in better public digital encounters (Lindgren et al., 2019), nor it will immediately 
provide person-centered approaches tailored to young people facing very uncertain 
transitions from school to work. Therefore, the end goal of public employment 
services’ digital transformation here is to find the right mix between analog support 
(e.g., street work, mentoring) and digital support, tailored to the characteristics of 
rural NEETs (Simóes & Marta, 2024, in press). In any case, the serious challenges in 
targeting and engaging with rural NEETs constitute an important reminder that our 
knowledge of this group remains superficial. 

Rural NEETs invisibility involves limited outreach, but also barriers to partici- 
pation. This second layer of rural NEETs invisibility is particularly relevant in the 
education sector and can be defined as a generalized disregard for students’ expec- 
tations, needs, and dreams when defining curricula or training programs, particularly 
for the most disadvantaged ones and who are, thus, at greater risk of becoming 
NEETs. As I have pointed out earlier, low education attainment represents a key risk 
shaping school-to-work transition in rural areas. While educational figures (e.g., 
early school leaving from education and training) are improving across European 
countries and regions, that improvement is slower in remote and predominantly rural 
areas (Simões, 2022). More importantly, it is uncertain, to say the least, that the 
education sector will succeed in better equipping young people in rural areas with the 
skills required by local job markets. Besides the limited on-the-ground physical 
infrastructure and the lower rates of teacher retention (Reagan et al., 2019), the 
curricula being offered in rural areas are limited, especially in the vocational 
education and training sector (Bettencourt et al., 2023). This results in failure from 
local educational authorities to address the existing demand for intermediate pro- 
fessionals (Bettencourt et al., 2023) as well as to match local economic opportunities 
with young people's employment needs (Simóes & Rio, 2020). 

Another foreseen challenge with impacts for rural NEET profiling is related to the 
side effects of a declining rural economy. The rural economy is overwhelmed by the 
dismantling of industrial capacity, and the consequent loss of trained and/or skilled 
human capital. This scenario leaves behind entire generations without the opportu- 
nity to learn and to be mentored by older professionals (Zipin et al., 2015). More- 
over, agriculture remains a pivotal economic sector in the countryside, but not 
without problems. The sector is mostly an aging one, struggling to attract, and retain 
those outside the sector, including NEETs (Simóes, 2018). There are exceptions to 
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this negative scenario, with some regions showing a vigorous services sector able to 
offer a considerable number of jobs, including for young women (Corbett, 2007). 
Others are managing to modernize agricultural activities through eco-agriculture and 
thereby increase their value (Simões & Rio, 2020). However, the path to a job in 
rural areas remains narrower and that must be accounted for when interpreting rural 
NEETS rates. 


1.4 Opportunities Shaping the Future of Rural NEETs 


There are also opportunities on the horizon for the most vulnerable rural young 
people. Altogether, these opportunities may contribute to a more diversified and 
qualified labor market, attracting local and non-local young people. One of these 
opportunities is associated with the changing nature of youth mobilities in rural 
territories. Out migration to urban areas will, certainly, continue to prevail, anchored 
on narratives of human potential that resume personal success in achieving high 
educational and professional standards (Farrugia, 2016; Simões et al., 2021). How- 
ever, these onward movements of rural younger generations will more often overlap 
with circular or returning mobilities. This shift is mostly driven by other factors at the 
individual level, such as a sense of belongingness to a community or feeling attached 
to local culture and traditions, or greater appreciation for rural areas' quality of life, 
in terms of being in contact with nature or showing a preference for a more 
sustainable lifestyle (Silva et al., 2021; Simóes et al., 2021). The figures do show 
that something is already changing in the demographic composition of rural younger 
generations (Simóes et al., 2022). For the past decade, the share of European young 
people living in rural areas has marginally declined from 27.40% in 2011 to 26.34% 
in 2020. However, in some countries, such as Denmark («18.74 pp), France 
(4129.48 pp), Italy (473.80 pp), or Germany (29.20 pp), the share of rural young 
people has been swiftly increasing. However, in countries such as Estonia (—52.08 
pp) and Poland (—35.22 pp), or in Southern countries, such as Greece (—50.37 pp) or 
Spain (—52.30 pp) we can observe the opposite trend (Eurostat, 2022). 

The developments, driving forces, and implications of the new rural demographic 
trends changing the structure of the rural youth population require more attention 
from researchers and policymakers. However, they may already be reflecting with 
the transformative processes associated with the twin (digital and green) transition. 
The digital transition can respond to some of the listed challenges faced by rural 
young people. Upcoming digital solutions may, for instance, help to expand the 
coverage of welfare, education, and employment services, especially by improving 
reaching out strategies aimed at those that are harder to target by public services. 
This may represent a true means for engaging young people in relevant programs 
and interventions if these strategies are combined with the right kind of analog 
support, as I have already stressed (European Commission, 2018). The pace of 
dematerializing services can also be increased, raising the number of young people 
working remotely from the countryside in demanding, sophisticated, and well-paid 
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jobs (International Labor Organization, 2022). Still, accomplishing these opportu- 
nities must account for the need to improve young people's digital literacy, internet 
connectivity, and access to the most up-to-date equipment in rural areas (European 
Commission, 2018). 

Alongside, the green transition will allow for an upgrade of farming activities, 
through innovation and greater use of digital tools. Moreover, farming is being 
increasingly combined with services to increase its economic value (e.g., ecotour- 
ism). At the same time, sustainability needs are increasingly emphasizing the 
importance of closer supply chains and local consumerism (Unay-Gaillhard & 
Simóes, 2021). Taken together, these changes can lead to a more diversified voca- 
tional education and training sector reflecting local opportunities and upholding 
more rewarding and decent jobs, as the green transition principles rely on all 
sustainability pillars (natural, social, and economic). Nevertheless, threats associated 
with intensive farming still expanding in many European countries must not be 
overseen, especially those that bring in young migrants, often through human 
trafficking networks, without any concern whatsoever for the welfare of these people 
or their social integration in local communities. 


1.5 Conclusion 


This chapter focused on describing the individual characteristics of rural NEETs. My 
effort focused, therefore, on detailing the features of the rural NEET individual 
system, the most concentric level of the bioecological model (Bronfenbrenner & 
Morris, 2006). I embarked on an exploration covering empirical and policy reports, 
always considering how factors operating at more external layers of the 
bioecological model (e.g., social support, official services) may shape individual 
characteristics of this vulnerable group. 

The picture composed in the previous sections shows that rural NEETs constitute 
mostly an under-educated group, more often observed in Southern and Eastern 
European countries, who opt to stay in or lack the means to leave their communities 
in search for better opportunities. However, the experience of becoming and/or 
remaining in the NEET condition is quite different for women and men. Women 
are more often inactive NEETs dedicated to family care duties, seem to develop a 
more negative view of professional choices, and present worse well-being levels, 
especially when compared to urban female NEETs. Men are more often unemployed 
NEETs, combining over and again precariousness and unemployment spells in 
low-paid and low-skilled jobs, ending up accepting their professional circumstances 
as being normal. 
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1.5.1 New Research Developments 


The body of research dedicated to rural NEETs psychological profiling is still limited 
in thematic and geographic scope. A whole research agenda on this area is needed, 
covering the following topics. 


Comparing the individual and psychological features of rural and non-rural 
NEETs. With only one exception (Ellena et al., 2021), the reports on rural 
NEETs do not follow a comparative effort to understand the specific features of 
NEETs living in different types of territories. This closer looker is required to 
better inform territorialized policies and interventions. 

Diversifying the scope of psychological attributes included in new research 
efforts. The analysis of psychological features of rural NEETs has focused 
mostly on their metacognitive skills. Knowing more about these psychological 
features is key to inform interventions aiming at improving school-to-work 
transition in rural areas. However, it is vital that psychological profiling of rural 
NEETs also covers mental health, well-being, or quality of life outcomes, con- 
sidering this group’s invisibility as well as the more limited access to social, 
economic, or cultural resources in the countryside. 

Considering the intersection between gender and psychological features. 
Although evidence is still scarce, it seems certain that female and male rural 
NEETs have very distinct educational and employment experiences. They also 
seem to interpret these experiences in disparate ways. Forthcoming research 
projects must systematically examine how women and men reason about these 
experiences, as both groups face specific risks that need to be addressed. 


1.5.2 Policy Recommendations 


Recommendations for policy development must be cautiously drafted considering 
the limited existing evidence about the individual profile of rural NEETs. Still, two 
lines of action seem relevant. 


Improving outreach is urgent. Many rural NEETs remain invisible. The 
combination of appropriate human-mediated or analogue support with digital 
tools may constitute a step forward. Investing in more mobile services, especially 
in more remote areas seems another step needed. Also improving the participation 
of young people in tailoring education and employment services is duly required. 
The absence of rural NEETs voices in the definition of programs and services 
constitutes a layer of their invisibility that seriously needs to be tackled. 

On-the-ground programs must be gender sensitive. The existing reports show 
that gender-blind interventions for rural NEETs will certainly constitute a waste 
of time and resources. Women will for sure benefit from measures such as more 
public-funded kindergartens vacancies or digital support from public 
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employment agencies, in case they want to find a job. Men, instead, are more 
likely to need support to improve their skills and qualifications to have access to 
more stable jobs. In any case, interventions must seek to fulfil person-centered 
approaches, always considering the striking individual differences between rural 
female and male NEETs. 
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Abstract This chapter focuses on factors that facilitate community-based projects 
for providing effective and sustainable responses to the challenges faced by young 
people Not in Employment, Education, or Training (NEETs) in rural areas and more 
specifically to promote their quality of life and social inclusion. In line with 
Bronfenbrenner’s bioecological model (1977, 1979) and considering community- 
based projects as part of the exosystem, we aim to identify the barriers and con- 
straints faced by projects targeting young NEETs in rural areas. As part of the 
collaborative research developed by the members of the “WG1—Rural NEETs 
Social Networks and Social Inclusion” of the Rural NEET Youth Network, we 
identified five promising community-based projects in Portugal, Italy, Sweden, 
North Macedonia, and Lithuania and conducted semi-structured interviews with 
the project coordinators. Our analysis showed that the identified projects take into 
account the different levels of the bioecological model and the need to involve how 
young people and local communities. Both these factors are crucial for their success 
and sustainability over time. 


Keywords Rural NEETs - Youth inclusion - Quality of life - Participation - 
Community-based projects 


2. Introduction 


Young people’s participation in the design and implementation of community-based 
projects is key to ensuring that such interventions are relevant to them. This is 
particularly important for those Not in Employment, nor in Education or Training 
(NEET), who often face exclusion and disengagement (Juvonen & Romakkaniemi, 
2019). Inspired by Bronfenbrenner’s bioecological model (1977, 1979), in this 
chapter, we look at the factors that facilitate community-based projects that can 
effectively support NEETs in rural areas in promoting their quality of life and social 
inclusion. Recognizing community-based projects as part of the exosystem, which 
encompasses formal and informal structures (such as the neighborhood) that influ- 
ence people’s lives (Bronfenbrenner, 1977; Newman & Newman, 2020), we aimed 
to identify projects targeting NEETs and the barriers and constraints faced by 
community-based projects in rural areas. We looked at promising practices, here 
defined as an ‘intervention, program/service, strategy, or policy that shows potential 
(or *promise") for developing into a best practice’ (Fazal et al., 2017: 387). 

While there has been an increased interest in the conditions, factors, and experi- 
ences of NEETs, existing research is still limited to the perspective of NEETs in 
urban areas (Simóes et al., 2022a) and lacks a clear focus on NEETs facing unique 
challenges including limited access to resources, lack of employment opportunities, 
and geographic isolation in rural areas (Simóes et al., 2022b). Furthermore, as youth 
participation is a key dimension to understanding social inclusion in rural areas 
(Simões et al., 2022c), more research is needed to examine how and in which 
conditions community-based projects involve young people not only as 
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“participants” but as active elements in the development of responses that are 
relevant to them. 

How do projects consider the different levels of the bioecological model in the 
design and implementation? How is the consideration of the different levels of this 
model related to achieving the goals of the project and making it sustainable 
over time? How are young people involved in the different stages of the project? 
We addressed these questions by focusing on the perspectives of those leading and 
facilitating community-based projects in rural areas. Based on empirical data, we 
argue that community-based projects providing effective and sustainable responses 
to the challenges faced by NEETs in rural youth (i.e., promising practices) are 
projects which facilitate youth participation, the involvement of the local commu- 
nity, the provision of targeted support and resources, and the development of 
networks and partnerships. The bioecological model (Bronfenbrenner, 1977, 1979) 
is used as a theoretical lens to look at these dimensions. Additionally, while our 
starting point is the mesosystem level, which refers to the connections between the 
different microsystems that an individual is a part of, in this chapter, we seek to look 
at the networks, relationships, feedback, and interaction mechanisms within and 
between systems and levels of the bioecological model. 


2.1.1 Being NEET in Rural Areas: The Need for Youth 
Participation 


Youth living in rural areas face several challenges related to limited access to 
education, limited decent and meaningful work opportunities, and increasing gender 
gaps (Simoes et al., 2022b). Scholars have proposed possible strategies to address 
these challenges by focusing on facilitating environmentally friendly farming prac- 
tices that help to develop a positive sense of professional identity, particularly among 
young women, and highlighting innovation capacity in agriculture-relate jobs 
(Unay-Gailhard & Bojnec, 2021; Unay-Gailhard & Brennan, 2022). Other 
approaches highlighted the importance of increasing educational and training oppor- 
tunities overall and not just in the farming sector (Bojnec & Petrescu, 2021; Petrescu 
et al., 2022). 

While such strategies are undoubtedly needed, addressing rural NEETs’ needs 
should also involve looking at how the physical, social, and cultural environments 
that young people live in contribute to their quality of life from a wider perspective 
(Ferreira et al., 2023). Such an approach involves looking at subjective and objective 
indicators of quality of life and well-being, including human health (e.g., physical, 
psychological), socioeconomic conditions (e.g., territorial, individual), as well as 
existing educational and employment opportunities (Ellena et al., 2021; WHO, 
2012). Participation is often considered an overarching dimension that helps to 
improve young people's quality of life and promote their social inclusion, being, 
therefore, a key priority in several European policies (Ferreira et al., 2023). 
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Nevertheless, past research has suggested that young people do not feel heard by 
institutions and political actors, and their concerns and needs are often not consid- 
ered relevant (e.g., Barret & Zani, 2015; Menezes et al., 2012). The feeling of 
disempowerment and exclusion from participation spheres is particularly high in 
young people from marginalized contexts and backgrounds (Barret & Zani, 2015), 
such as those living in rural areas. Participation is, in this sense, a key dimension to 
ensure the social inclusion of young people in rural, isolated, or deprived areas 
(Simões et al., 2022b). 

Youth participation is best seen as a continuum ranging from mere attempts to 
manipulate the process from adults (e.g., decoration, tokenism), and consultation to 
youth-led initiatives (Hart, 1992, 2008). Relevant projects are, thus, those that are 
truly able to involve young people in the decision-making processes, are youth- 
initiated and directed, and in which the decisions are shared with adults. In this 
regard, previous studies have called for more participatory and inclusive contexts 
and processes when working with young people (e.g., Malafaia & Fernandes-Jesus, 
in press; Marta et al., 2022). Engaging young people in the design and implemen- 
tation of projects targeting their needs is particularly needed when looking at the 
projects aiming at the quality of life and the social inclusion of NEETs in rural areas. 

The nature of the initiatives targeting rural NEETs is another important dimension 
to consider. Local and bottom-up projects seem to facilitate addressing issues that 
are culturally, socially, and economically rooted within a particular geographical 
area or community (e.g., Jakes et al., 2015), ensuring that the project targets the 
challenges faced by the local community (Wildman et al., 2019). If participation in 
the community is important for people's well-being and quality of life (e.g., Melas 
et al., 2023; Wilkinson, 1991), there is a need to look at how projects and initiatives 
targeting rural NEETs can also facilitate and promote their participation and social 
inclusion. By social inclusion, we mean the "process of individual's self-realization 
within a society, acceptance, and recognition of one's potential by social institutions, 
integration (through study, employment, volunteer work or other forms of partici- 
pation)” (Kovacheva, 2014: 2). Thus, quality of life and social inclusion of NEETs 
are not possible without supportive institutions and inclusive social networks. The 
bioecological model (Bronfenbrenner, 1977, 1979) offers us a lens to look at these 
dimensions from a comprehensive and interrelated perspective. Community-based 
projects exist within the intersection of multiple institutions, systems, and levels. 


2.20 Identifying Community-Based Projects Across Europe: 
Our Approach 


As part of our collaborative work within the WGI: ‘Rural NEETs Social Networks 
and Social Inclusion' of the Rural NEET Youth Network, we mapped community- 
based projects targeting rural NEETs across Europe. Our methodological approach 
consisted of two main phases. In phase one, between June and September 2022, we 
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identified community-based projects focused on the social inclusion of NEETs in 
rural areas across Europe (Ferreira et al., 2023) through the application of an online 
survey. The survey was developed by WGI members and comprised questions 
related to the characteristics, conceptualization, implementation, and evaluation of 
the community-based projects. 

In total, we identified 43 projects from 14 countries across Europe (see Ferreira 
et al. (2023), for a detailed description of the projects). These projects focused on the 
social inclusion of young NEETS in rural areas and highlighted the role of young 
people's participation. Social inclusion and participation measures and policies at 
European and national levels tend to focus mainly on education and employment 
dimensions, and our mapping revealed the need to go beyond these categories, 
considering youth participation as a pathway to and an outcome of social inclusion. 
The process and results of the mapping phase were fully reported elsewhere (Ferreira 
et al., 2023). 

More detailed information was needed to fully understand the factors and pro- 
cesses facilitating the implementation of the processes. Thus, the second phase of 
our mapping involved the selection of examples of promising practices that depicted: 
(a) a clear focus on youth in rural areas; (b) a community-based approach; (c) an 
orientation towards the engagement of the community; and (d) the existence of local 
partnerships. Data collection during this phase involved semi-structured interviews 
with coordinators of community-based projects meeting the above-mentioned 
criteria. The interview guide covered questions related to project development, 
sustainability, dissemination, and impact, as well as partnerships, collaboration, 
and how young people and the local community were involved. Semi-structured 
interviews were conducted by co-authors in their first languages between March and 
April 2023. The interviews were audio recorded and then transcribed verbatim (with 
an average duration of 1.5 h). All personal information gathered was protected with 
care and confidentiality required by the General Data Protection Regulation (GDPR) 
and research ethical principles. Participants were informed about the aim of the 
interview, that their participation was voluntary, and that they could refuse to answer 
any questions as well as withdraw from or leave the interview at any time without 
having to give a reason. 

In total, five initiatives were included in the second phase. The projects came 
from Italy, Portugal, North Macedonia, Lithuania, and Sweden. Our analytical 
procedure was inspired by qualitative content analysis (Bryman, 2016) and guided 
by our research questions. A few co-authors (Fernandes-Jesus, Ferreira, and Ellena) 
prepared an analysis grid with a set of categories (e.g., resources/factors that 
facilitated the project development; strategies used to engage young people; types 
of partnerships) that was then completed by the co-authors responsible for 
conducting the interviews (Barbosa, Ellena, Tuna, Jonsson, Kvieskiené). Three 
co-authors (Ferreira, Ellena, Fernandes-Jesus) were then involved in comparing 
and contrasting the different responses, which were then checked by all co-authors. 
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Table 2.1 Selected community-based projects 
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Name Status Target group Institutions Funding 
Policoro Ongoing | Young NEETs National offices of the Italian Church 
Project (15-29 years) Italian Episcopal Confer- 
Italy ence and other Christian- 
oriented youth 
associations 
A Volta das | Ended Wider local Com- Between (Ass. National gov- 
Conversas (03/2021 | munity; Youth Entretodos)—network of ernment funds 
Portugal to (15-24 years); Early | professionals constituted 
07/2022) | school leavers as a non-profit association 

Youth up Ongoing | Young people in Boden, Dorotea and Kamprad Fam- 
North rural areas Arjeplog municipalities ily Foundation 
Sweden and the 

Stenbeck 

Foundation 
Sustainable | Ongoing | Wider local commu- | Slow Food Bitolal European 
Local Wine nity; Young people | Macedonia—Local asso- | funds, Self- 
North in precarious work ciation or community funded, Private 
Macedonia (20-34 years) organisation Company 
Youth Ongoing | Institutionalised Turn to the Children— Own funds 
Home young people in the | NGO 
Lithuania process of residential 

autonomy 


2.2.1 Promising Community-Based Projects 


The five initiatives identified below (see Table 2.1) are considered promising 
practices. Specifically, they are sustainable projects that consider young people’s 
participation as a key dimension in their approaches. 

The ‘Policoro’ project (Italy) ' was founded in 1995 through a collaboration 
between three national offices of the Italian Episcopal Conference, and it is still 
ongoing. It aims to address youth unemployment in Southern Italy as well as in 
inland and rural areas by offering a 3-year scholarship to young people who want to 
become community animators and contribute to the development of their commu- 
nities. Community animators build partnerships with local stakeholders to help 
vulnerable youngsters enter the labor market by creating concrete activities (e.g., a 
3-year training program, during which they receive a scholarship and a work 
contract; micro-businesses). The project has achieved various outcomes, such as 
establishing a national network of young individuals, promoting them as a resource 
for their region, and initiating successful local enterprises and initiatives. 


!https://www.progettopolicoro.it/ 
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The ‘A volta das conversas’ (Portugal) * project aimed to promote the well-being 
of young people through the development of their social and emotional skills that 
can be mobilized to prevent mental health problems, encouraging their collective 
organization and action as a group and strengthening their mutual support and 
resilience. The voluntary participation of young people in the project allowed for 
the identification of problems, the selection of appropriate actions, and the imple- 
mentation of solutions from a bottom-up perspective, resulting in the creation of a 
series of impactful activities within their community. In terms of individual impact, 
the young people developed essential skills and were empowered, which helped 
them to improve their self-esteem. 

“Youth up North’ (Sweden) ? is a 3-year initiative launched in 2020 to build long- 
term, systemic, and sustainable change in rural areas at the municipal level. The 
initiative focuses on empowering young people and promoting their entrepreneurial 
spirit, creativity, and innovation. It also aims to create cross-sector collaborations 
between civil society, business, and municipalities to shift power relations at a local 
level, allowing young people to influence their local community. This initiative has 
resulted in positive outcomes such as the employment of youth coordinators, the 
establishment of local youth clubs, and the inclusion of youth participation in the 
political agenda of municipalities. 

The ‘Youth Home’ project (Lithuania) ^ developed by the ‘Turn to the Children’ 
organization started in 2016. It aims at providing social care services and psycho- 
social assistance to young people who have lost parental care as well as employment 
services to those growing up in social-risk families to help them to be prepared for 
independent living. Assessments were carried out, and participants gave positive 
feedback about the project, thus becoming promoters of the project within the 
community. 

Finally, the ‘Sustainable Local Wine’ project (North Macedonia) ? aimed to 
support young wine producers to stay or return to rural areas. The project impacts 
include direct and indirect benefits for young farmers and for the agricultural sector 
overall, as well as contributions to the sustainability of rural areas. The project 
offered opportunities for training, investment planning, and marketing strategies to 
young people, motivating them to either continue their family’s wine production or 
pursue studies in enology to innovate in the field. 

Overall, these five projects represent promising practices of community-based 
projects who have put youth participation at the heart of their action. They were 
implemented in quite different contexts and with different goals. Nevertheless, they 
share some common aspects discussed in the following sections. 


**https://www.between.pt/projetos/a-volta-das-conversas 
$https://flyttatillboden.se/en/a-countryside-where-young-people-want-to-live/ 
^https://atsigrezk.lt/seimynos/jaunimo-namai 

Shttp://www.slowfood.mk/ 
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2.2.2 Contextually Grounded Projects 


Our interviewees highlighted local-based, tailored, and individualized approaches, 
which are considered to be strengths and distinctive aspects of these projects. Whilst 
these projects were developed based on the identification of contextual needs, 
European and national policies, and measures have helped to create the conditions 
and access to the resources needed for the implementation of these projects. For 
example, the “Youth Home’ was described as a project aligned and inspired by 
national policies, but the access to structural funding was key in its initial imple- 
mentation phases. Nevertheless, the approach to the project was very much adapted 
and inspired by lived experiences, training, and knowledge of those involved. 
Similarly, the ‘Sustainable Local Wine’ project was designed following new legis- 
lation in North Macedonia, which has facilitated the development of the project. In a 
way, this project caught the wave or the period when the law for spreading wineries 
across the country was enforced, and this was an actual opportunity for practical 
implementation of the factual changes in the Law. Conversely, the changes in the 
law directly influenced the success of the project. Thus, even when the projects are 
funded within a policy and are aligned with European and national priorities, they 
seem to follow other sources of inspiration and are often developed based on the 
identification of needs and funding in a way that supports these needs. 

The ‘Policoro’ and the ‘A volta das conversas’ are two interesting examples of 
projects that were not driven by top-down measures and interventions. According to 
the interviewee from the ‘Policoro’ project, this initiative was completely bottom-up 
and grounded in local needs: 


The project is not specifically coordinated with national or regional policies. It stands as a 
parallel alternative to other measures and interventions. However, its strength lies in being 
extremely rooted in the local community and territory by providing tailor-made designs. In 
this context, it dialogues with different institutions, including municipal ones, while 
establishing a collaborative partnership (Policoro, Italy). 


Likewise, ‘A volta das conversas’ has developed its methodology inspired by the 
‘Children’s Parliaments’, a methodology that aims to facilitate children's rights and 
participation (Tolson, 2022). This project invested in strong partnership-building 
with local institutions and experts on the topic of mental health and created spaces 
for youth participation. Additionally, while there is a lack of measures and policies 
targeting rural areas (Petrescu et al., 2022), the “Youth Up North’ project provides an 
example of how local organizations are addressing rural challenges without the 
existence of national policies directed towards young people in rural areas or rural 
NEETs. However, to achieve the aim of contributing to long-term, systemic, and 
sustainable change with and for young people in the Swedish rural inland, the change 
processes of the *Youth Up North' have been deliberately integrated into existing 
and established municipal structures. One specific example of such integration is the 
establishment of a youth coordinator, one young person from the local community 
who has been employed by the municipality to promote change in line with the needs 
and wishes of their peers. 
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2.2.3 Centering on Youth Participation 


While each project depicts unique characteristics, they all represent a significant 
attempt to engage young people both in the design and implementation phases as 
well as in peer-to-peer activities. In the ‘Policoro’ project, young people are involved 
as community animators and as beneficiaries of the activities. Community animators 
are proposed and selected locally. Afterward, they are engaged in the training and 
design process involving other young people through building a relationship of trust 
based on a peer-to-peer learning approach. Although a strong involvement of young 
people was also foreseen in the ‘A volta das conversas’ project, their participation 
was more prominent during the various planning stages, and young people were also 
involved in developing the methodology. This project is described as a continuous 
process of planning, implementation, and evaluation, and young people provide 
feedback that is taken into consideration to improve the methodology. This meth- 
odology places participation as its main dimension, and the project’s vision is “to 
hold this space for participation and at the same time allow the participants them- 
selves to become potential facilitators of the participatory space.” (A volta das 
conversas, Portugal). Participation is then an outcome of the project, but also the 
means throughout the project is developed (Rosa & Fernandes-Jesus, 2021). 

Similarly, the “Youth Home’ and ‘Youth Up North’ projects highlighted the 
engagement of young people in the design, implementation, and dissemination of 
the project. For example, “Youth Up North’ followed an interactive four-step model 
inspired by a youth-centered approach that involved co-creation with youth and 
adult stakeholders. The initiative evolved, shifting from focusing mainly on the 
inclusion and influence of young people to challenging the ageism of adult-centric 
discourse and practices that actively exclude them. As part of this approach, one of 
the young participants is employed by the municipality and serves as a point of 
reference for their peers. A different approach was taken by the ‘Sustainable Local 
Wine’ project, which seems to have involved young people mainly in the imple- 
mentation phase of the project. Nevertheless, young people were also instrumental in 
mobilizing, activating, and motivating other young people to participate in devel- 
oping the necessary changes pursued by the project. 

The ability to create generative partnerships and intense community involvement 
were very salient strengths of these projects. For the “Policoro” project, this factor 
was essential, as the community animators had the tasks of being present in the 
community and involving all associations and institutions in the planning of concrete 
activities: “One of the strategies that have been used over the years, which has also 
been very successful, is to be present as community animators within the various 
realities that constitute the community.’ (Policoro, Italy). 

Interestingly, the “Youth Up North’ initiative has also focused on supporting 
cross-sector collaborations locally between civil society, business, and the munici- 
pality, as well as intergenerational collaborations between young people and local/ 
regional discussion-makers. The ‘A volta das conversas’ involved schools and 
NGOs with expertise on the subject as partners. Involvement of the extended 
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community and families was envisaged in the project but, unfortunately, not fully 
feasible due to the Covid-19 pandemic. The involvement of the youth’s families and 
related support institutions (e.g., schools, employment services, companies, and 
municipalities) was key for the ‘Youth Home’ project. Equally important was the 
involvement of the municipality and experienced local consultants. Finally, in 
“Sustainable Local Wine’ numerous partners were involved, although mainly related 
to the agricultural sector of interest. 


2.2.4 Facing Barriers and Constraints 


Based on our analysis, these projects have encountered three types of barriers and 
obstacles. The first one includes barriers associated with the lack of motivation and 
interest from young people, who are described as being in psychological distress and 
lacking the will to be engaged. According to our interviewees, this is due to some 
extent to a lack of confidence in their abilities and partly associated with a lack of 
trust in the system and institutions. This issue is particularly evident in three out of 
the five projects (‘Policoro’, ‘A volta das conversa’ and ‘Youth Up North’): “Some 
of them [young people] were very disengaged and had low self-esteem, many fears, 
and a lack of motivation. Initially, it was challenging to engage them because they 
were skeptical and disbelieving.” (A volta das conversas, Portugal). 

Another type of barrier is related to the social representations that young people 
have about rural areas. Rural areas are not seen as attractive to young people such as 
urban areas (Unay-Gailhard & Brennan, 2022; Unay-Gailhard & Bojnec, 2021), 
which contributes to many of them refusing the idea of being involved in commu- 
nity-based initiatives and further blocking their participation in these projects. For 
instance, the “Youth Up North’ project highlighted this sort of social barriers when 
trying to engage young people locally in the municipalities. The negative images and 
discourses of rural residents and of rural areas as socially homogeneous were 
described as having a direct implication in the way young people engaged in the 
change process by censoring or limiting themselves: “Young people are so prag- 
matic in the inland that it becomes boring to have visionary workshops because the 
young people stop themselves so early in the imaginary process.” (Youth Up North, 
Sweden). This was also highlighted by the ‘Sustainable Local Wine’ project, which 
encountered young people enrolled in traditional agricultural practices who also 
lacked the motivation to move ahead with their ideas. 

A third type of barrier relates to the lack of resources and supporting institutions, 
such as schools. This is again well-explained by the Swedish project. Most of the 
inland municipalities of the Swedish north do not have an upper secondary school, 
meaning that young people typically either leave or commute for many hours a day 
to go to school, making it very difficult to reach the school precint: 

Then we can talk about those who don’t go to school, the NEETs, but we must also 


remember that in [location] there is no high school. So, most of the young people move 
away when they are 15 years old, and they have been incredibly difficult to reach. So, I 
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would say that our challenge in terms of age has been that as soon as young people do not 
have a natural place, such as a school to go to, it is very difficult for a project like this to reach 
them. (Youth Up North, Sweden). 


Overall, the barriers identified by participants are more often structural and related to 
the lack of resources that facilitate young people's engagement with community- 
based projects. Even the lack of interest and motivation is described as being 
associated with a lack of opportunities in rural areas, which further explains 
disengagement. 


2.23.5 Sustaining the Project over Time 


The five projects shared a keen interest in finding solutions that would ensure the 
sustainability of activities and enable participants to carry them out by themselves. 
The key factor in achieving this sustainability is the ability to build partnerships with 
various stakeholders within the community. For example, in the ‘Policoro’ project, 
the sustainability of the proposed activities is ensured by the strong alliances with the 
local entities involved as well as by the presence of the community animator, should 
they wish to do so after 3 years. Similarly, the ‘A volta com as conversas’ is strongly 
orientated towards the project continuity and sustainability, and that is why the 
project also seeks to involve school teachers and train young people to take over the 
leadership and facilitation of the project. Despite the initial low participation, the 
impact of some community activities attracted young people in the following year, 
allowing the project to continue to exist autonomously without the involvement of 
the organization that implemented the project in the first place. 

Furthermore, the *Sustainable Local Wine' project suggested that partnerships 
and involvement of professional experts and volunteers were critical to ensuring the 
project's sustainability over time, more than financial resources. Similarly, 
interinstitutional cooperation was essential to the success of the “Youth Home’ 
project, which involved schools, companies, mental health centers, and other orga- 
nizations in the project. Partnerships with private and international stakeholders, 
such as the Norwegian Lions Club, were important to guarantee the quality and 
regularity of salaries for the technicians involved in the project: “Inter-institutional 
cooperation is of great value because by consolidating it, we can create a support 
network for young people and more productively solve the difficulties that have 
arisen in the life path of young people.” (Youth Home, Lithuania). The creation of 
the steering group in the ‘Youth Up North’ project also encouraged policymakers to 
talk about young people’s participation and facilitated the development of the project 
over time. 


We have gathered some of the municipalities’ top decision-makers, who are forced to every 
two months have two hours in their calendar every day to talk about young people’s 
influence. That, I think, has created a lot of ripple effects, which was not our idea from the 
beginning, but was more of a necessity. (Youth Up North, Sweden) 
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Importantly, as highlighted in the previous quote, such space was important to 
overcome the barriers faced by the project, contributing to its sustainability 
over time. 


2.3 Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have looked at community-based projects and how they facilitate 
the social inclusion and participation of rural NEET youth. Taking the bioecological 
model as a lens, we conclude that these selected projects take into account the 
different levels of the bioecological model and that the barriers mentioned are partly 
related to the difficulties in mobilizing interactions between different levels (e.g., 
supporting institutions) (Trickett & Rowe, 2012). 

Furthermore, our analysis suggests that the most sustainable projects are those 
that are tailored and locally based. The local dimension of the community-based 
projects was associated with greater community engagement and youth participation 
(Malafaia & Fernandes-Jesus, in press; Marta et al., 2022). These projects are 
alternatives to other existing initiatives in the community, seeking to fill the gaps 
created by the mass responses of policies designed at a macro level without consid- 
ering the specificities of the local context. 

The ability to create and consolidate partnerships (e.g., intergenerational collab- 
orations, extended community and families; supportive environment by institutions 
such as schools and municipalities) is one of the greatest strengths and potentials of 
the analyzed projects and the one that creates the best conditions for its implemen- 
tation and sustainability over time. 

To ensure such sustainability, it is necessary to consider the different levels of the 
bioecological model and, importantly, how they relate to each other. Therefore, it is 
essential to consider the exosystem (e.g., social networks, community support 
institutions, etc.), as well as how the elements within this level interact with the 
different levels. 

Indeed, the continuous and collaborative dialogue with different public and 
private institutions is indeed a transversal feature of all five projects, demonstrating 
the importance of local support systems and institutions to promote social inclusion 
and quality of life (Kovacheva, 2014). The projects also revealed the importance of 
developing local and bottom-up initiatives that are rooted in the cultural, social, and 
economic specificities of the community (Jakes et al., 2015; Wildman et al., 2019), 
complementing top-down national interventions that provide standardized responses 
that are not culturally and contextually grounded in a territory. However, European/ 
national policies and measures help to create the conditions that facilitate access to 
the resources needed to implement projects (e.g., Youth Home; Sustainable 
Local Wine). 

The five projects describe several attempts to engage young people in both the 
design and implementation phases and to facilitate peer-to-peer activities. In this 
regard, the community-based projects highlighted the need for youth-led projects to 
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avoid the adult-centered vision of project development in which younger generations 
are often regarded as mere beneficiaries (Ferreira et al., 2023; Malafaia & Fernandes- 
Jesus, in press). 

A number of structural barriers and barriers related to the lack of resources and 
opportunities in rural areas were identified as hindering young people's participation 
in the projects. Firstly, the lack of motivation and interest of young people is linked 
with a lack of confidence in their abilities and/or a lack of trust in the system and 
institutions (e.g. Policoro; À Volta das Conversas; Youth Up Nrorth). The second 
type of barrier is related to the image of rural areas, which are not considered 
attractive for young people, and to the lack of motivation for traditional agricultural 
practices. Finally, the third barrier is related to the lack of resources and supporting 
institutions. 

In conclusion, the projects we have discussed demonstrate the importance of 
combining the local dimension with the centrality of young people's participation as 
a way of overcoming barriers and sustaining the project over time. In light of our 
findings, effectively engaging rural NEETs in community-based projects is complex 
and the factors contributing to these challenges are multi-faceted. 

An important limitation of our study is the convenience sampling approach used, 
but given that we were not interested in best- or good-practices, we are confident that 
these five projects are examples of promising practices. An additional limitation of 
our work is that we emphasize only the perspective of adults involved in community- 
based projects targeting rural young NEETs. 


2.3.1 New Research Developments 


Our results highlighted the importance of rethinking the way research agendas are 
defined, not only upstream, in the definition of priority lines of funding at different 
scales—European, national, and local, but also downstream, in the process of design, 
implementation, and evaluation of processes, through some key actions. 


* Involving rural NEETs in research. Young people should be involved in 
research processes: (a) in the definition of funding priorities, in order to meet 
their needs and expectations and (b) in the different stages of project develop- 
ment, from design to implementation and evaluation, in order to overcome the 
adult-centric vision which often characterizes research on young people. 
Research should focus on the voices and perspectives of rural NEETs and involve 
young people as co-researchers or support and fund youth-led initiatives and 
projects. 

* Connecting and building bridges within the community. Our analysis of five 
different projects has shown the importance of community involvement and how 
it can increase the impact of projects in the territory. These bridges, mobilizing 
and linking local resources and partnerships, allow projects to respond to the 
problems, needs, opportunities, and specific potential of each territorial context. 
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In this process, it is also important to promote the participation of young people in 
planning and defining what is important for their communities. Research should 
consider a participatory diagnostic phase involving local actors. 

Taking into account the diversity and plurality of the youth condition. 
Top-down programs and priority agendas are based on and reproduce a uniform 
and homogeneous vision of what it means to be young. Our findings highlight the 
importance of assessing community-based projects, rooted in the territory, that 
promote young people’s participation and social inclusion through a more per- 
sonalized and tailor-made approach, focusing on the diverse profiles of young 
people. Research should go beyond the one-size-fits-all view of youth and take 
into account its pluralities in terms of gender, ethnicity, place of residence 
(urban/rural), migration background, etc. 

Exploring further the bioecological model framework. Research should also 
seek to build a more comprehensive analysis by looking at the different levels of 
the bioecological model rather than just focusing on the perspective of individ- 
uals, institutions, or policies. Given our findings, effectively engaging rural 
NEETs in community-based projects is complex, and the factors contributing to 
these challenges are multilayered. Research should, therefore, consider exploring 
the different layers of the bioecological model. 


2.3.2 Policy Recommendations 


In terms of policy recommendations, our results inform approaches to rural NEETs 
that are grounded on their needs and active involvement. Specifically, we 
recommend that: 


Considering the differences between EU Members. European policies imple- 
mentation. In the European context, projects should consider the range of cultural 
and socioeconomic differences among EU Member States where rural youth 
experience different forms of rurality (Beck, 2016). 

Developing local and bottom-up projects. The projects covered by our research 
efforts revealed the importance of developing local and bottom-up projects that 
are rooted in the cultural, social, and economic singularities of each community 
(Jakes et al., 2015; Wildman et al., 2019), contrasting with the top-down a-spe- 
cific national interventions that offer standardized responses, not culturally and 
contextually grounded in a territory. 

Foster partnerships. Establishing partnerships is crucial for the implementation 
and sustainability of the project over time. To ensure such sustainability, there is a 
need to consider the different levels of the bioecological model and, importantly, 
how they relate to each other. Therefore, while it is essential to consider the 
exosystem (e.g., social networks, community support institutions, etc.), it is also 
key to look at how the elements within this level interact with the different levels 
proposed by the bioecological model (from micro to macro). 
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Rural NEETs: Pathways Through Formal 
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and Marta de Oliveira Rodrigues 


Abstract Formal and non-formal education often constitute the first line of engage- 
ment in supporting Rural young people Not in Employment, nor in Education, or 
Training (NEET). However, it is not always the case that such interventions are 
widely documented. This chapter aims to uncover best practice interventions for the 
educational inclusion of rural NEETS building upon an emergent body of work in 
order to frame the identification of five case studies across Estonia, Italy, Latvia, 
Albania, Portugal. EU and non-EU member states were included to offer a diverse 
set of examples. Based on Bronfenbrenner's bioecological model and data triangu- 
lation, elements that prevent rural youth from entering or staying in NEET status 
were identified. Our work shows that each formal or nonformal education learning 
intervention or reform mobilizes different levels of the bioecological framework and 
has an important function in shaping NEETs or at-risk youth support systems. 
Educational interventions that directly target young people can improve the 
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likelihood of a positive outcome when they are context specific. In addition, these 
interventions make it possible to see the potential of different educational methods in 
supporting rural young people, when that contextualization stems directly from the 
young person’s perspectives and his/her perceived needs. 


Keywords NEET - Rural youth - Bronfenbrenner’s Bioecological Model - Best 
practices intervention - Formal education - Non-formal education 


3.1 Introduction 


Formal and non-formal education pathways have a crucial role to play in preventing 
rural youth from becoming and remaining not in Employment, nor in Education or 
Training (NEET). The school-to-work transition is complex as are the multi-layered 
actions that impact that environment such as macrosystem policy, mesosystem-level 
governance, and microsystem-level aiming at these young people’s engagement 
with education. Foundational issues for the success of these interventions include 
(a) rural education infrastructure and human resources that support the school-to- 
work transition; (b) mapping non-formal education aimed at vulnerable young 
people in rural areas, in terms of existing infrastructures, types of organization, 
and types of interventions; (c) the role of Vocational Education and Training (VET) 
in preventing Early School Leaving from Education and Training (ESLET) in rural 
areas; and (d) analyzing how the available curricula address local resources and map 
onto the needs of these young people. This chapter will present a contextualization of 
the aforementioned issues, thus providing a heretofore much-needed characteriza- 
tion of the naturalistic context of educational provision targeted at rural NEETs in 
Europe. 

To conduct our analysis, we focus on Bronfenbrenner’s Bioecological Model, 
which constitutes a theoretical framework for understanding the complex relation- 
ship between rural NEET young people and their environment, at various levels 
(macrosystem, exosystem, mesosystem, and microsystem), with a direct impact on 
the development of these young people (Bronfenbrenner, 1999). In line with this 
theoretical framework, we present a multiple case study from five countries (Estonia, 
Italy, Latvia, Albania, and Portugal) based on a qualitative approach. Each inter- 
vention is developed in the context of national or EU programs in formal and 
non-formal education settings. The results of the work of Petrescu et al. (2020) 
and Erdogan et al. (2022) enabled the identification and characterization of five best 
practice interventions. We feature such interventions here as macro, meso, and 
micro-level interventions that are present for adoption in cognate contexts: 
(1) macro-level (EU or state-level interventions, top-down actions, that may include 
reforms); (2) meso-level (regional or networked coordinated interventions that are 
influenced or informed by the macro-level, actions that inform local or small-scale 
interventions) and; (3) micro-level (localized activities that are effective in their own 
environment, community engagement projects that may have potential for bottom- 
up reforms). The establishment of COST Action Rural NEET Youth Network 
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Working Group 2, which seeks to understand the educational challenges that NEETs 
face in rural settings, has resulted in a critical mass of researchers focused on this 
area. We seek to present an insight into the reflexive relationship that is needed 
between the three levels, identifying some commonalities that can help to arrest the 
prevalence of young people from entering or staying in the NEET status in rural 
areas where ESLET is more prevalent (Eurostat, 2020). Finally, some general 
recommendations are outlined which suggest actions that may benefit rural NEET 
engagement with formal or non-formal educational interventions. 


3.20 Supporting Macro-level Educational Interventions 


When thinking about educational interventions, Bronfenbrenner's bioecological 
model draws a theoretical framework for understanding the complex interplay 
between human development and environmental factors focusing on the agentic 
role of individual development (Guy-Evans, 2020). At the macrosystem level, the 
bioecological model can support education and school-to-work transition by exam- 
ining the broader cultural, social, economic, and political systems as elements that 
can make a meaningful contribution to education (Bronfenbrenner, 1999; 
Bronfenbrenner & Evans, 2000). An important contribution of Bronfenbrenner's 
model at the macrosystem level is that it helps us to understand the reflexive 
relationship between education and the cultural and social values that form the 
holistic perspective of education by those that inform the sector and participate 
within it. The model is also crucial in how we determine extant and emergent 
barriers in the connection between the social context and the education systems. It 
is this connectivity that the model allows which can play a key role in supporting 
policy change and analyzing economic and political systems for the benefit of 
European citizenship in general (INSTAT, 2021). These contributions of the 
bioecological model are summarized in Fig. 3.1. 

Understanding the cultural and social values is a key element shaping educational 
systems in rural areas and when considering how an educational intervention might 
offer opportunities for rural NEETs in particular. The value placed on education and 
the belief in any educational system by those who are disengaged from education 
and training pathways are important elements for composing educational policies 
that might shape educational practices. The consideration of these values at the 
macrosystem level when thinking about how policy can impact the role of educators 
and trainers in rural settings. An absence of connectivity to such values can only 
hinder their expectation to align their efforts with the needs of rural students 
especially when designing teaching methods and curricula. 

Based on this, cultural and social values in rural areas have a critical influence on 
the availability of opportunities for individual citizens to learn and develop skills 
(Simóes et al., 2022). Therefore it is important that the design and delivery of 
educational programs embrace these cultural and social factors that affect NEETs 
living in rural areas if the overall incidence rate of rural NEETs is to be reduced 
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Macro Level 


Analysing Economic and 
Political Systems 


Fig. 3.1 Contributions of Bronfenbrenner's bioecological model to education and school-to-work 
transition at the macrosystem 


(Cabinet of Ministers Republic of Latvia, 2021). From the bioecological model 
perspective, at the macrosystem level, cultural norms, laws, and social policies 
shape the opportunities and constraints of individuals. Therefore, the development 
of policies and curricula at the macrosystem level will have an important impact on 
the school-to-work transition and educational attainment level of rural NEETs in key 
areas such as (a) improvement of the educational conditions of both teachers and 
students; (b) provision of targeted incentives to rural NEETS to engage them with 
educational programs; (c) meaningful and situated training curricula relevant to rural 
youth; (d) improved regulations for professional development; and (e) development 
of policies that concomitantly improve social and educational facilities in rural 
settings. In order to meet these pillars, interventions operating at the macrosystem 
must include a detailed analysis of the country's political and educational system and 
how they can specifically address rural NEETs. Given rural NEETs are in a disad- 
vantaged group and experience a greater need for the distribution of resources and 
opportunities within society than other demographic groups, it is vital that actors at 
the macrosystem level identify the challenges faced in contemporaneous situations 
and take measures for the development of both educators and students which are 
duly informed by the lived experience of rural NEETs. In such a way, the practices, 
education system, teaching methods, and all components of education will be framed 
and shaped by the political and educational system at the macrosystem level— 
meaning they are connected (INSTAT, 2021). Policy reforms that target rural 
NEETs are well illustrated in Italy, presented in Box 3.1. 


Box 3.1 Educational policy reforms at the macrosystem: example from Italy 


In Italy, Law 107 was adopted in 2015 to make secondary education less 
theoretical and closer to what the labor market requires. The main goal of this 
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school reform was to integrate the school pathway of students with greater 
knowledge about and experience of career practices. The law consists of the 
provision of additional hours in the compulsory school program to be orga- 
nized in coordination with factories and institutions, and consisting of practical 
courses on the activities usually performed in the workplace. Since its intro- 
duction, there are significant signs of progress in terms of the improvement of 
school programs. Also, many schools have created education committees 
composed of teachers and experts in the labor market, professional represen- 
tatives, and scientific and technological units. These scientific committees are 
expected to enforce the connections between the school’s educational objec- 
tives, the needs of local communities where schools are located, and the 
professional needs of the local labor markets (Rocca, 2023). 


While the aforementioned considerations are necessary to improve the condition 
of rural NEETs and such action must occur at the macrosystem level, barriers to 
getting this work done are prevalent. Stagnant political system processes hinder the 
capacity of any willing and empowered educational system to ameliorate the chal- 
lenges faced by NEETs and to aid efforts to reach them. However, an application of 
Bronfenbrenner’s Bioecological model can help identify such systemic barriers for 
rural NEETs access to formal and non-formal education. These include, as we have 
seen in previous chapters, gender disparities, poor socioeconomic conditions 
(Simóes, 2023), or lower levels of civic and social participation, due to a limited 
number of opportunities to do so that disproportionately affect vulnerable rural 
young people (Tatiana et al., 2023). Examining and assessing these barriers will 
help managers and educators to create a more equitable, tailored, and inclusive 
educational system. Presently, the absence of a comprehensive framework to support 
youth development through the identification of systemic problems is a challenge in 
and of itself for macrosystem level actors such as policymakers, educators, and other 
stakeholders within education systems. The employment of Bronfenbrenner's model 
could provide an opportunity for targeted reforms as part of larger cultural and social 
contexts. Taking this approach, NEETs’ individual opportunities and experiences 
can be demonstrably improved by including values, beliefs, norms, and habits within 
macro-level decision-making processes thus offering the potential to challenge the 
discrimination that NEETs face based on race, ethnicity, gender, or sexual 
orientation. 

Bronfenbrenner's bioecological model can also support policy innovation and 
development by highlighting the systemic factors that influence the education and 
training of NEETs in rural areas, including knowing and reaching out to young 
people. Policy innovation in outreaching rural NEETS is well illustrated by the 
Estonian, presented in Box 3.2. 
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Box 3.2 Policy innovation in outreaching rural NEETs: example from Estonia 


In Estonia, various measures have been developed for the purpose of more 
effectively outreaching rural NEETs. One of them is the Youth Guarantee 
Support System (YGSS). Through cross-sectoral cooperation involving social 
work, youth work, education, and internal security, among other stakeholders, 
this system significantly improves identification and outreach to NEETs by 
local authorities, thus increasing these young people’s odds of returning to 
education, including through non-formal learning possibilities. YGSS is part 
of the Estonian Youth Guarantee Action Plan and is a hands-on tool for local 
municipalities. YGSS makes use of IT solutions for aggregating data from 
nine national registers in order to identify potential 16- to 26-year-old NEETs 
while offering case management guides for contacting target groups and 
offering suitable help. The long-term aim of this initiative is to support 
youth to go back to education or the labor market. The impact and effective- 
ness analysis of the implementation of the Youth Guarantee Support System 
points out that active labor market measures, networking, personal counseling, 
and prevention play a major role in supporting the continuation of young 
people in education and the transition to the labor market. The YGSS, in 
coordination with other services, directly supports the alleviation of the situ- 
ation of young people in the NEET status in Estonia (Paabort, 2023). 


In summary, relevant policy changes at the macrosystem involve giving priority 
to the education of rural NEETs. Promoting policies at the macrosystem level will 
generate an innovation pipeline of new tools and curricula for educators and trainers 
which will end up being more effective in the provision of a tailored and equitable 
educational system that embraces the lived experiences of rural NEETs. The 
bioecological model provides a useful framework for understanding the macro- 
level problems of rural NEETs and for identifying their needs. Policymakers, 
educators, and all stakeholders in education can advocate for the creation of an 
environment needed to shape the education of rural NEETs by taking into account 
the broader cultural, social, economic, and political systems thus creating the 
conditions for a more effective education system. 


3.3 Supporting Meso-level Educational Interventions 


According to the bioecological model, the mesosystem is associated with enduring 
and persistent forms of interactions occurring in the immediate environment of 
ecological systems (Bronfenbrenner, 1999). Such immediate environments can be 
(a) educational institutions represented by communities of teachers, mentors, 
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trainers, educators, and associated stakeholders; (b) communities of classmates, 
friends, neighbors, and peers; or (c) families including parents and their children. 

The mesosystem is where individual microsystems are interconnected and influ- 
ence each other (Guy-Evans, 2020). An important feature of the bioecological model 
is that the environment, in addition to being fueled by dynamic interactions of 
ecosystems, also initiates and sustains continual development and changes that 
occur in the individuals themselves. This means that any mesosystem analysis 
should employ a holistic approach to the systems and real-life relationships of 
young people. Therefore, by using the bioecological model lens, emphasis is given 
to the links developed between different institutions that will ultimately have an 
impact on personal development, as well as on the environment itself and the unity 
of ecological systems. When the links between ecological systems are broken, 
certain developmental disparities occur in the form of disharmony or even crises, 
that can have implications at the community and/or personal levels. As an example, 
it can be said that the educational institution and the labor market represent an 
interconnected whole. When the links between school and the labor market are 
broken, this has negative impacts on each of the systems, as well as on the 
individuals themselves. Indicators of broken connections between ecosystems 
include ESLET, youth unemployment, or becoming and remaining in the NEET 
condition. When large shares of young people are in any of these conditions, this 
shows that the transition from education to employment is associated with certain 
deficits, while lacking the necessary skills activation and skills demand and supply 
matching, thus reflecting that the links between different elements of the mesosystem 
are broken. As a consequence of this, young people can easily fall into poverty, 
social exclusion, and personal disadvantage (Bronfenbrenner, 1999; Bronfenbrenner 
& Evans, 2000). 

In countries such as Albania and Latvia, the existing indicators show some signs 
of a difficult connection between schools and the labor market. In 2021, the rate of 
young people aged 18—24 years who are early school leavers in Albania reached 
17.4% while youth unemployment for those in the group 15—29 reached 20.6% 
(INSTAT, 2021). Overall, the labor market in Albania is characterized by decreasing 
but still high unemployment (12.5%), informality, low participation of youth (45.2% 
overall) as well as low participation of women (gender gap of 15%). Moreover, the 
share of NEETs in the country is above 27%. In Latvia, 9.8% of 18- to 24-year-olds 
had not completed school (Cabinet of Ministers Republic of Latvia, 2021), and 
ESLET rates are larger in rural areas. Moreover, in 2018 in Latvia, 6.2% of students 
in cities left school before secondary education completion compared to 13.4% of 
students doing the same in rural areas (Cabinet of Ministers Republic of Latvia, 
2021). 

Based on this data, which clearly shows disparities between rural and urban areas, 
particularly in Latvia, the bioecological model implies provides the opportunity for 
rethinking support and assistance services to young people who experience various 
deficits in their more localized, ecological systems. Such interventions often relate to 
the VET system, as well as individualized measures aimed at overcoming ESLET. 
Individualized measures to improve skills, as well as preparing individual plans for 
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working with learners at risk of dropping out, represent forms of social support at the 
mesosystem level of intervention. Below in Box 3.3, we describe the case of Albania 
as a relevant example of how reforms of the VET system at the mesosystem level 
may come to support rural NEETs educational prospects. 


Box 3.3 Reform of the VET system: example from Albania 


The reform of the VET system for improving the employment future prospects 
of youth is a priority of the Albanian Government. Reforms aimed at increas- 
ing the quality of education, developing adequate qualifications, fostering 
skills recognition, and improving the attractiveness and relevance of the 
VET system to match the skills demand of the private sector. To support this 
work the relevant macro-level policy framework is currently being improved 
which will, in turn, facilitate a restructuring of the governance of the sector. 
While this is a good example of where connections between the macro and 
meso-level initiatives can flourish, more efforts are needed specifically in 
relation to training and acquisition of professional skills and transferable skills 
by young people in the form of target interventions at the mesosystem level. In 
Albania, ongoing efforts include a movement to improve vocational education 
and to ensure system changes, capacity development, and empowerment of 
key actors in the project ‘Skills for Jobs’ (S4J) (INSTAT, 2021). These efforts 
are expected to provide young people in Albania with better vocational 
education and training. The project facilitates the development of quality 
VET offers by supporting VET providers in offering labor market integration 
facilities underpinned by strong networks with employers that include dual 
approaches and new ways of learning The outcome of this ongoing work is 
that young people have the opportunity to access market-oriented formal and 
non-formal education and training programs delivered in new and relevant 
ways of inclusive learning in the tourism, hospitality, construction, textile, and 
ICT sectors. The expected key result of the project is to improve the VSD 
training offer for up to 9500 young Albanian women and men and to actively 
place 60% among them in attractive and sustainable employment. Special 
consideration is given to the training and employment opportunities for 
young women and special-needs groups (Tase, 2023). 


In Box 3.4 we also depict one example coming out from Latvia on how to shape 
mesosystem preventive educational interventions with a potentially positive impact 
on rural NEETs secondary education completion. 
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Box 3.4 ESLET prevention: example from Latvia 


In Latvia, one of the approaches to tackle problems faced by NEETS has been 
to focus on the prevention of ESLET. This goal can be effectively achieved 
when a strong collaboration between schools and other stakeholders is 
established. The support program “Pumpurs” in Latvia (European Social 
Fund; project Nr. 8.3.4.0/16/1/001) is mainly aimed at reducing ESLET across 
all key stages of secondary education (Project Pumpurs, 2022; The State 
Education Quality Service, 2020). It is a macrosystem level initiative that is 
implemented at the mesosystem level by any school and local municipality 
that want to become a project partner. The program is expected to involve all 
regions of Latvia, including rural ones. “Pumpurs” is aimed at pupils from the 
Ist to the 12th grade including those enrolled in VET. Students identified as 
those at risk can also apply individually, allowing program teams to tailor the 
intervention according to young people's features, thus promoting the most 
effective use of resources available. At the beginning of the semester, the 
teacher develops an individual support plan for each student involved in the 
program, assessing the risk of dropout. This report also outlines the necessary 
support measures to reduce dropout risk based on an available list of resources 
and activities. The outcomes of the project are divided into long and short-term 
outcomes. First, through the involvement of local governments and schools, 
individual support is provided to learners who may drop out of school due to a 
lack of financial resources. Expenses for transport, meals, accommodation, etc. 
are therefore reimbursed. However, the main focus of the project is not the 
provision of short-term financial assistance. Therefore, an important goal at the 
mesosystem level is the creation of a sustainable comprehensive mechanism 
that facilitates a supportive and inclusive environment for all learners. The 
project initially planned to involve at least 80% of local governments, covering 
not less than 665 general and vocational education institutions in Latvia. In 
2020/2021 a total of 19,757 individual assistance and development plans were 
prepared as a part of the project. Funding will continue to be rolled out until 
2023 (Haéatrjana, 2023). 


In summary, in Albania and Latvia, the outlined projects aim to improve the VET 
system, providing expertise and good practices, as well as reducing early school 
leavers rates. They are thus fuelled by macro-level support policies for developing 
meso-level programs. These projects show the importance of improving links 
between educational institutions, the VET system, and the labor market. This 
interconnectedness strengthens the skills system and translates into more sustainable 
VET provision in the long term, preventing broken links between formal education 
and the work market. 
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3.4 Supporting Micro-level Educational Interventions 


The microsystem is the level of the bioecological model comprising individuals" 
direct interactions in their immediate living environment, including significant 
others such as parents, teachers, or school peers (Bronfenbrener, 1999). Relation- 
ships at the microsystem level are bi-directional, meaning other people can influence 
the individuals in their environment and can also change their beliefs and actions. 
The interactions within microsystems are often very personal and are crucial for 
fostering and supporting individual development (Guy-Evans, 2020). More specif- 
ically, they are defined as a pattern of activities, social roles, and interpersonal 
relationships experienced by the developing person in a given face-to-face setting 
with particular physical, social, and symbolic features that invite, permit, or inhibit 
engagement in sustained, progressively more complex interaction with, and activity 
in, the immediate environment (Bronfenbrenner & Evans, 2000). In the literature, 
there are several studies underlining the key role that the microsystem plays in 
enhancing young people's development. The bioecological model provides the 
most comprehensive theoretical construct to date for investigating such interactions 
at the microsystem level namely in an institutional setting such as an educational one 
(Allen et al., 2012). According to Krishnan (2010), in the school ecological system 
(microsystem), as well as in non-formal education contexts, an array of direct and 
indirect interactions take place. Young people exist in this system of interconnected 
relationships, roles, activities, and settings (Shelton, 2019). This includes face-to- 
face interactions between students and students and students and teachers or between 
students and staff (Dehuff, 2013; Goodenow, 1993). Moreover, the interactions 
between parents and students at home, another element of the microsystem, can 
also increase e students’ motivation and sense of belonging to their school (Uslu & 
Gizir, 2017). 

From the bioecological perspective, a good example of the importance and 
impact of close networking for rural young people's school engagement at the 
microsystem level is the Chances program conducted in Portugal (Rodrigues, 
2023). This program is part of multiple initiatives taken in the country following a 
major policy decision in 2009 to increase compulsory education from 9 to 12 school 
years (Simóes et al., 2020). These initiatives have proven to be effective, according 
to some of the main indicators depicting young people's situation regarding school 
and the transition to the labour market. However, disparities remain between urban 
and rural areas according to different indicators. In 2022, ESLET rates in Portugal 
reached 6% overall but were higher in rural areas (7.9%) when compared to cities 
(4.496). Seemingly, in the same year, the NEET rate for the whole country reached 
8.4%. Again the share of NEETs was higher in the Portuguese countryside (9.7%) 
compared to Portuguese cities (7.6%). Moreover, in 2022, tertiary education attain- 
ment reached 43% in Portugal. Nevertheless, figures for this indicator were almost 
twice higher in Portuguese cities (47.7%) compared to rural areas (24%) across the 
country. 
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As mentioned above, the Choices program is among several on-the-ground 
initiatives to tackle school drop-out rates and raise school attainment levels. Choices 
is a nationwide government program created in 2001, whose mission is to promote 
social inclusion of children and young people between the ages of 6 and 25 from 
vulnerable socioeconomic contexts aiming at equal opportunities and strengthening 
social cohesion (Council of Ministers Resolution No. 71/2020). The program is 
project-based and the implementation of each initiative under the program is made 
possible through local partnerships. A specific practice of the Choices Project in a 
rural area of the northeast interior of Portugal aimed at promoting school success and 
social inclusion of children and young people, as presented below in Box 3.5. 


Box 3.5 Promoting school attainment in rural areas: example from Portugal 


A study support practice was created in 2013 targeting children and young 
people from the neighborhoods of the intervention area of the Choices Project. 
The students included in the project come, in general, from families with low 
levels of educational attainment. Children's parents often perform unqualified 
jobs or are unemployed. The primary aim of the program is to foster school 
success and progress in school results by providing educational support 
centered on school guidance and follow-up providing support in individual 
learning and enhancing children and young people's collaborative work skills. 
The activities of the program are channeled towards the stimulation of cogni- 
tive and academic skills based on negotiation processes that develop from the 
close relationship between children and youth and the technical team fostering 
individualized learning (Rodrigues, 2023). These types of practices also intend 
to contribute to overcoming school failure, dropout, and ESLET thus focusing 
on individual learning, reorganization of human resources in support of 
learning and communication as well as collaboration among the actors 
involved (Antunes, 2017). 

The close relationship between the technical team, as significant adults, and 
the children and young people participating in the program has a very signif- 
icant impact on the success of the activities carried out and, therefore, on 
school success. In general, it appears that the program enhances the capacity to 
generate change in both individuals and the community, constituting for most 
participants the only community-based response to support overcoming school 
failure, dropout, and ESLET and, thus, promoting social inclusion (Rodrigues, 
2023). 


Overall, specific interventions at the microsystem level have a crucial role in the 
NEET's life, in their social inclusion, and in a smoother transition to the labor 
market. Furthermore, this intervention shows how different educational methods 
can support young people and their performance. The Bioecological Model provides 
a useful framework for understanding the micro-level problems of rural NEETs and 
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how such interventions like Choice can affect them at a more nuanced—personal 
level. 


3.5 Conclusion 


This chapter on education and non-formal learning presented five case studies, two at 
the macrosystem level, two at the mesosystem level, and one at the microsystem 
level of interventions. The selected interventions outlined here are primarily related 
to rural NEETs envisioning the long-term goals of reengaging with education, 
highlighting its importance for young people, or preventing ESLET through the 
approach. Macrosystem level interventions focused primarily on national reforms 
that either affect the education sector or youth support systems functioning across the 
country. In Estonia, for instance, various measures have been developed and one of 
them is the YGSS, an overall framework that has significantly improved the outreach 
and identification of NEETs in municipalities and better integrate them through 
cross-sectoral collaboration (social work, youth work, education, internal security, 
etc.). In Italy, we described how Law 107 was implemented in 2015 to make high 
secondary school less theoretical and disconnected from the labor of work, by 
integrating the school pathway of students with more knowledge and experience 
of career practices. 

Both of the meso-level interventions provide insights into on-the-ground inter- 
ventions. We saw that the Albanian Government is reforming the VET system and 
targeting the unemployment situation so that young women and men from all social 
groups in Albania have the opportunity to find attractive and rewarding jobs thanks 
to improved skills. In Latvia, there is a focus on reducing early school leaving and it 
is organized as a national-level program where an individualized approach to 
educational engagement is central to activities. An additional example from Portugal 
illustrates interventions conducted at the microsystem level, highlighting the role of 
non-formal education in addressing regional inequality and establishing a positive 
influence on youth performances ahead of entering the labor market. 

It is clear that formal education and non-formal learning intervention or reforms, 
at all levels, have an important function in the NEET or at-risk youth support system. 
Interventions or reforms that support the development of young people or prevent 
them from falling into the NEET status are critically important. However, they can 
only be effective when designed to respond to the contextual sensitivities of the 
young people that they target. The bioecological model provides us with a frame- 
work for improving contextual sensitivity of educational policies and interventions 
work and for understanding the complex relationship between opportunities for rural 
NEET young people and different policies and programs operating at various levels. 
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3.5.1 New Research Developments 


Based on the work presented in this chapter, we consider that the following areas 
should frame new research developments. 


* A comprehensive review of educational policy that targets rural youth. It is 
clear from the development of this chapter that more work is needed to develop a 
clear understanding of the European educational policy landscape cognizant of 
the jurisdictional sensitivities of state-level ministries of education. This work is 
essential for enabling an effective sharing of best practices. 

* A structured program of research to develop a deeper understanding of the 
horizontal traits of effective interventions. While the work presented here 
provides critical insight into educational programs that are making a difference 
for rural young people it is also clear that we do not know enough about how such 
programs generate impacts in the short, medium, and long term, beyond large- 
scale data sets. 

* The development of a dedicated dissemination pathway for sharing best 
practices. In order to share best practices it is essential that the research ecosys- 
tem that has emerged from the COST Action Rural NEET Youth Network 
develops a long-term, sustainable ecosystem so that the aforementioned recom- 
mendations can be actioned. 


3.5.2 Policy Recommendations 


* Based on the work presented in this chapter, the following general recommenda- 
tions can be made for policy development. 

* Macrosystem level policy decisions need to be informed by meso and micro- 
level research. While large-scale datasets provide direction, it is clear that the 
rich, qualitative smaller-scale studies could provide policymakers with critical 
markers of success. 

* Mesosystem level actors can act as connectors between the various levels. 
State or regional-level decision-makers and intervention designers are ideally 
placed to develop an environment where conversations between policymakers 
and those who carry out work on the ground can engage in a dialogue focused on 
educational design that seeks to target rural youth. 

* Successful microsystem level interventions should be modeled for replica- 
tion. Currently, micro-level interventions are rarely modeled for replication. They 
are generally highlighted as successful. Given the work in this chapter, which has 
highlighted that local sensitivity and contextualization are key characteristics of 
any successful intervention, it is vital that those who may seek to replicate such 
work understand the ‘how’ of that action. 
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Commonalities and differences in approaches and types of actions to be implemented 
across countries will be discussed. 


Keywords NEETs . Policies - Youth Guarantee - (Un)employment - Disadvantaged 
areas 


4.1 Introduction 


A new EU Youth Strategy was adopted in 2018 setting out a framework for 
cooperation with Member States on their youth policies for the 2019—2027 period. 
The strategy focuses on three core areas of action, centered around the words 
*engage, connect, empower'. The COVID-19 pandemic had a serious impact on 
the implementation of apprenticeships and training as well as on youth employment 
according to the study developed by Eurofound (2021) on this topic. To support the 
economic recovery from the pandemic, on the Ist of July 2020, the European 
Commission launched a Youth Employment Support package (European Commis- 
sion, 2020b) to further support youth employment for the next generation. More 
specifically, the European Commission put forward a proposal for a Council Rec- 
ommendation on ‘A Bridge to Jobs—Reinforcing the Youth Guarantee’, to improve 
the 2013 Recommendation, introducing new measures that facilitate the green and 
digital transition for young people, and fostering vocational education and training 
and apprenticeship. In addition, the European Pillar of Social Rights Action Plan, 
proposed by the European Commission in March 2021 and followed by a declaration 
at the Porto Social Summit in May 2021, introduced new, ambitious targets for 
young people, such as reducing the rate of young people Not in Employment, nor in 
Education or Training (NEET) from 12.6% (2019) to 9% by 2030. 

The relaunch of the Youth Guarantee (YG) Programme as a reinforced program 
by the European Commission is an initiative that aims to renew the efforts on 
promoting the employment of those below 30 years old in the aftermath of 
COVID-19. The Reinforced Youth Guarantee (RYG) scheme provides EU Member 
States the opportunity for all young people under 30 years of age to access employ- 
ment, education, apprenticeship, or traineeship within 4 months of either leaving 
education or becoming newly unemployed. This framework was reinforced for 
better responding to younger generations' needs during the pandemic period. The 
RYG is aiming at dealing with the COVID-19 pandemic's effects on European youth 
unemployment and social inclusion and to prevent another youth employment crisis. 
The renewed supportive mechanism has broadened the target group, currently 
including young people from 15- to 29-year-olds. The predominant operative ambi- 
tion is to set up solid national schemes in which young people can have direct and 
straightforward access to work, education, or training offers (European Commission, 
2020b). 

COVID-19 EU PolicyWatch (Eurofound, 2020), an initiative developed by the 
Eurofound to map policy measures introduced in the EU member states to cushion 
the social and economic effects of the latest sanitary crisis pandemic on businesses, 
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workers and citizens, organized a database for describing the responses of govern- 
ments and social partners to the COVID-19 crisis. Despite the fact that there were 
more than 2700 different measures proposed since 2020 (income support, direct 
subsidies, active labor market measures, working conditions protection, etc.), young 
people were not always covered by the social protection measures. 

Young people’s situation in the labor market is particularly affected by socioeco- 
nomic crises. The 2008 financial crisis and the current crisis caused by the COVID- 
19 pandemic has a negative impact on youth employment levels and young people’s 
working conditions, job search, and employability, making them an even more 
vulnerable group in the labor market (ILO, 2021; Eurofound, 2021; OECD, 2021; 
European Commission, 2020a). Youth joblessness has been a recurring consequence 
of recessions, as young people have lower levels of job security and are at greater 
risk of job loss. In particular, the COVID-19 crisis hit socially vulnerable groups of 
young people (NEET youth, unemployed young people, or young people in 
non-standard employment such as temporary workers, workers in atypical employ- 
ment, etc.) (Eurofound, 2021; ILO, 2021, 2022; McKinsey, 2020; Simões, 2022). 
Indeed, due to the COVID-19 pandemic, youth employment declined in many 
European countries. The analysis of labor market statistics and surveys indicates a 
significantly larger rate of job loss among young people than among people aged 
30 or over (Eurofound, 2021). The major job losses are in sectors that employ a large 
proportion of young people with insecure contracts (Eurofound, 2021). 

As RYG's measures should be transposed at the national level, it represents a 
good starting point to understand the objectives of the national policies in the youth 
employment area, but also of the integrated approach followed by each country to 
tackle the NEETs issues. By the end of 2021, some countries had presented RYG 
implementation plans (e.g. Lithuania, ' Italy, Poland,” Spain °) or had introduced 
measures related to RYG in the national strategies for employment (e.g. Romania ^). 
As not all countries had implemented the RYG plans until June 2023 (e.g. Hungary), 
it is difficult to have a clear picture of the proposed measures and how the 
programme have been transposed and adapted from the EU level to the national/ 
local contexts. 

Despite all these constraints, our chapter aims to offer a better understanding of 
the measures dedicated to youth from rural or other disadvantaged areas within 
RYG. Specifically, this chapter aims to identify how different EU countries are 
adapting the Reinforced Youth Guarantee in their national contexts and how they 


! Action Plan for the Implementation of the Youth Guarantee Initiative in Lituania (2021). https://e- 
seimas.lrs.lt/portal/legalAct/It/TAD/7a882e7267281 1eb9954cfa9b9131808 

? Youth Guarantee Implementation Plan in Poland, Ministerstwo Pracy i Polityki Społecznej (praca. 
gov.pl) 

?Servicio Publico de Empleo Estatal (2021). Youth Guarantee. Retrieved from https://www.sepe. 
es/HomeSepe/que-es-el-sepe/comunicacion-institucional/noticias/detalle-noticia.html? 
folder=/2021/Junio/&detail=Plan-de-Garantia-Juvenil-Plus-2021-2027 

“Romania. Ministry of Labour and Social Protection (2021). The national Strategy for Employment 
2021-2027. https://mmuncii.ro/j33/images/Documente/MMPS/SNOFM_2021-2027.pdf 
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integrate this rural dimension in the proposed measures. Commonalities and differ- 
ences in approaches and types of actions to be implemented across countries will be 
analyzed. 


4.2 Conceptual Framework 


This chapter draws on Bronfenbrenner's bioecological model of personal develop- 
ment (Bronfenbrenner, 1979; Bronfenbrenner & Evans, 2000). Specifically, our 
work focuses on analyzing the general policy framework that has a significant 
impact on youth employment at the EU level. The bioecological model highlights 
the prominent role that contextual factors at different levels play in mediating an 
individual's specific developmental pathway (Lórinc et al., 2020). The RYG policy 
framework is, thus, part of the macrosystem of the bioecological model, constituted 
by structural conditions and political factors of young rural NEETs integration in 
school, apprenticeship, or employment pathways. 

According to the Bronfenbrenner's bioecological theory (Bronfenbrenner & 
Evans, 2000), young adults’ transitions to adulthood and integration in the labor 
market are influenced by multiple systems, including the microsystem (e.g., family 
poverty level, school infrastructure problems, peers influence), mesosystem (e.g., 
home-school partnership), exosystem (e.g., community type, extended family, 
neighborhood, media, social services, local politics, local labor market), and 
macrosystem (e.g., rural culture, education system, public policy, attitudes and 
values, laws, political system, economic system) (Iruka et al., 2020; Lórinc 
et al., 2020). 

Our analysis aims to identify how the public policy framework addresses the 
transition to the labor market and what measures tackle rural youth issues in six EU 
countries (Hungary, Italy, Lithuania, Poland, Romania, and Spain). Moreover, this 
chapter is based on the results of the report Employment and Employment Services 
for Rural NEETs: Initiatives for Tackling NEETs’ and Rural NEETs’ Employment 
Issues (Petrescu & Prieto-Flores, 2023) and the policy report Youth employment 
Support Services and Advancing Green Job Opportunities (Petrescu & Costantini, 
2023) developed within the Work Group 3 Employment Services and Employment 
in Rural areas of the COST Action Rural NEET Youth Network. 


4.3 Characteristics of Youth Living in Rural, Remote, 
or Disadvantaged Areas in Hungary, Italy, Lithuania, 
Poland, Romania, and Spain 


In many countries, rural young people who are in the NEET condition face problems 
associated with social exclusion, lack of opportunities (e.g. education, health, infra- 
structure, public transport, labor market conditions) or low socio-economic status. 
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The most common risk factors affecting this group of vulnerable young people 
include socio-economically disadvantaged environments, low level of education 
and school problems, lack of adequate housing, financial problems, learning diffi- 
culties, dissatisfaction with school; socio-emotional disorders, delinquency, health 
problems, homelessness, and drug or alcohol abuse (Mauro Ellena et al., 2021; 
Petrescu et al., 2022; Simóes et al., 2017; Sadler et al., 2015). Sparsely populated, 
rural areas have the highest rates of NEETs, while densely populated, urban areas 
where there are typically more jobs, better physical infrastructure and quality of 
public transport, and higher average educational attainment—have the lowest 
(Eurostat, 2023; Mukherjee, 2012; Petrescu et al., 2022; Simões et al., 2017; Sadler 
et al., 2015). 

The annual Eurostat report about young people aged 15-29 in the NEET condi- 
tion (Eurostat, 2023) indicates that there are considerable differences between NEET 
rates in urban areas (cities), towns and suburbs, and rural areas. The Eurostat data on 
NEETs by the degree of urbanization during the last decade (2013-2021) indicates 
that the share of this group of young people in rural areas is larger than in urban areas 
in many countries (Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Lithuania, Letonia, Poland, etc.) by 
10%, 15% or 20% and well above the EU-27 average level. The average results for 
EU-27 countries show the lowest NEET rate occurs in cities, slightly higher in towns 
and suburbs, while in rural areas the rate is the highest in the above-mentioned 
countries. The most unfavorable position of young adults from rural areas is 
observed in Italy and Romania. Italy is one of the countries with the lowest 
differences among rural/urban areas. Poland is among the countries where the 
NEET rate in the group of people aged 15—29 is close to the EU average. In 2021, 
it amounted to 13.4% in Poland compared to 13.1% in the EU27. Rural areas and 
towns displayed higher NEET rates than cities across all age subgroups. The 
difference is especially visible in the 25—29 age group, in which the NEET rate 
gap between cities and rural areas reached almost 11 pp (11.1% in cities vs. 21.8% in 
rural areas). The gap has been quite stable for over a decade, which means that rural 
areas and small towns did not converge with cities. The COVID-19-related growth 
of the NEET rate is more visible in rural areas (Romania, Hungary, Spain, Lithuania) 
as well as in towns and suburbs (Spain) than in cities (see Fig. 4.1). 

Rural NEETs face several barriers that have been mentioned before (limited 
access to labor market due to lack of transport opportunities, low education level, 
lack of information and employment opportunities) making it difficult for them to 
enter the job market or pursue education and training (Petrescu et al., 2022; Sadler 
et al., 2015; Simóes et al., 2017). Young people in rural areas usually have lower 
levels of education compared to their urban counterparts. This can make it more 
challenging for them to find employment, particularly in fields that require special- 
ized knowledge or training. 

Education is very important for youth integration into the labor market being one 
of the trigger factors for becoming NEET. Leaving education early can also have 
significant consequences for the individual, as well as for society, in the long term 
such as an increased risk of poverty and social exclusion, poverty in work due to 
low-paid jobs, low self-esteem, mental health issues, alcohol and drug abuse etc. 
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NEET's rate among young adults aged 15-29 by degree of urbanization 


| 
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Fig. 4.4 NEET's rate among young adults aged 15-29 by degree of urbanization, 2019-2021 (96). 
Source: Eurostat—Labour Force Survey [EDAT LFSE 29]; data extraction on 27.05.23 


(Burlina et al., 2021; EUROFOUND, 2016; Lawy et al., 2010; De Luca et al., 2020; 
Madia et al., 2022; Smoter, 2022). The European Union Council set a target that the 
share of early leavers from education and training should be less than 996 by 2030 
(Council of the European Union, 2021). In 2022, an average of 9.6% of early leavers 
from education and training was identified within the EU and the early school 
leaving rate differs considerably in selected countries. Among the countries included 
in our analyses, the highest early school leaving rates in rural areas are observed in 
Romania (24.5%) and Hungary (19.7%) (see Fig. 4.2). 


4.4 The Reinforced Youth Guarantee Programme 
in Hungary, Italy, Spain, Romania, Poland, 
and Lithuania and the Integration of Rural, Remote 
or Disadvantaged Areas Dimension 


The YG scheme is the EU flagship initiative launched in 2013 targeting the transition 
of NEET youth to employment, education or training. To monitor the progress of 
YG at the national level, each country delivers yearly fiches ? providing information 
about the implementation of the program at the national level. As for EU27, the 
coverage of NEETs by the YG is 40.396 in 2020, but this percentage differs 
considerably among countries. In the countries analyzed in this chapter, the highest 
YG coverage is observed in Lithuania (65.9%) and Poland (42.8%) and the lowest 


5 https://ec.europa.eu/social/main.jsp?advSearchKey— YG YEI&mode-advancedSubmit& 
catlId=1307&doc_submit=&policy Area=0&policy AreaSub—O0&country —0&year—0 
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Fig. 4.2 Early leavers from education and training by degree of urbanization, 2022 (% of 
population aged 18-24). Source: Eurostat—Labour Force Survey [EDAT LFSE 30]; data extrac- 
tion on 23.04.2023 


coverage is reported for Hungary (2.6%), Italy (11.2%), and Romania (8.9%). The 
take-up of a training, apprenticeship, or employment offer within 4 months also 
differs by country. The highest take-up offer is in Hungary (89.9%) and the lowest in 
Spain (9.1%) in 2020 (see Fig. 4.3). 

Considering the success of the YG measures in EU countries and following the 
COVID-19 pandemic impact on youth employment, the European Commission 
relaunched the RYG aiming to create employment opportunities for young people 
or to increase the space for employment opportunities by improving skills and 
competences, including upskilling and reskilling. In the context of the twin transition 
(digital and green), RYG includes measures to learn or improve digital and green 
competencies and skills of young people. Each country from our analysis included 
these measures in their RYG national plans/strategies (approved or in the process to 
be approved like in Hungary) for learning or improving digital and green compe- 
tencies as mandatory for young people covered by the policy. 

The most important active labor market instruments considered in the RYG at the 
EU and national levels are apprenticeships and traineeships, given the previous 
results achieved through their implementation (Broeck et al., 2017). These are 
considered by the RYG in the analyzed countries as important policy instruments 
both for facilitating the transition of young people to the labor market and for 
involving the business sector in this process of increasing youth employment by 
addressing their skills needs (Petrescu & Prietro-Flores, 2023). 

Given the main challenges in the implementation of YG and the need to increase 
youth employment, the European Commission proposes a new approach to tackle 
youth problems that includes four stages: mapping, outreach, preparation, and offer. 
At the same time, RYG mainstreams the individualized and integrated approach as 
the best option in dealing with NEETs due to the diversity of national, regional, or 
local socio-economic contexts and their categories and characteristics. The one-stop- 
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Fig. 4.3 NEET's reached by the Youth Guarantee at EU and national level (96). Source: https://ec. 
europa.eu/social/main.jsp?catId—1161&langld—en. Notes: (1) However, a number of countries do 
not report on 25-29 age group (among which Hungary), (2) For Hungary when the denominator of 
the coverage indicator is restricted to the 15—24 age-group, then still only a 5.376 of young NEETs 
are reached by the YG 


shop model is promoted as one of integrated service provision for NEETs by RYG 
which proposes also preparatory training (with digital, green, language, entrepre- 
neurial, and career management skills) before taking up an offer. Also, better 
coordination and partnership between policy areas (employment, education, youth, 
social and gender equality) is a condition for NEETs integration into the labor 
market and in society. All these measures for the EU level are transposed at the 
national/regional level but the national plans for implementation of RYG should be 
adapted to the national context and needs. In the countries covered by this chapter, 
these measures are included in the national plans/strategies. 

The development of the RYG at national level and the specific measures for 
NEETS from rural, remote, or disadvantaged areas were based on a combination of 
empirical evidence, stakeholder consultations, and best practices from other coun- 
tries and regions (Petrescu & Pietro-Flores, 2023; Petrescu & Costantini, 2023). As 
countries implemented several policies aimed at reducing youth unemployment in 
the past, the evaluations of these policies were used to inform the development of the 
RYG. These evaluations provided insights about the strengths and weaknesses of 
previous policies and identified areas where improvements were needed. 

By 2021, some of the countries covered by this chapter have already presented 
RYG implementation plans (Lithuania, Spain, Poland) or included RYG measures in 
the national strategy of employment (Romania) In Hungary, the National YG 
Implementation Plan dated 2014 is still in place (Government of Hungary, 2014) 
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and the original measures have been extended to a wider age group in 2022 (Bórdós 
et al., 2022). 


4.4.1 The Reinforced Youth Guarantee for Rural NEETs: 
A Country by Country Analysis 


Like many other EU countries, Spain presented the first YG Implementation Plan on 
19 December 2013 (European Commission, 2020b). The last program called “Youth 
Guarantee Plan Plus 2021—2027 for decent work for young people" was approved on 
9 June 2021 with a total budget of 4.950 million euros divided into different 
programs (SEPE, 2021). The pillars of the Plan focus on (a) improving the employ- 
ability and entrepreneurship of young people, based on personalized guidance and 
monitoring of users in all support actions; (b) training aimed at acquiring skills and 
improving the professional experience, taking into account the needs to transform 
the production model; (c) improving employment opportunities through targeted 
incentives, especially for people who need special consideration; (d) promoting 
equal opportunities; and (e) upholding entrepreneurship and promotion of business 
initiative and improvement of management (SEPE, 2021). Some of the specific 
measures included in this plan are flexibility and agility of management and entre- 
preneurship for young people affected by the health crisis, caused by the COVID-19 
pandemic. This program grants microcredits for young people who cannot access 
ordinary credit to obtain financing, without the need for guarantees. Microcredits 
could be used by young people to develop a business or to continue their education. 
In addition, the plan promotes the reinforcement of professional career guidance. To 
address gender inequalities, the plan also proposes some measures for women with 
family responsibilities or in other vulnerable situations. The plan emphasizes the 
need of personalized itineraries for various categories of vulnerable young people 
(with disabilities, early school leavers, migrants, LGBTQI etc.). 

Spain is among the countries that have presented specific measures to support 
NEETs from rural, remote, or disadvantaged areas (“Youth Guarantee Plan Plus 
2021-2027 for decent work for young people"). Regeneration of rural and urban 
spaces in decline is seen as a key action to recover these environments and to open a 
window of opportunity to generate youth employment. The orientation for the 
regeneration of rural and urban spaces is a measure aimed especially at young people 
with creative initiative who seek to carry out actions with a social purpose. All of this 
will allow for a double impact: job creation and response to the housing demand of 
vulnerable people. The generational succession measures in rural areas are aimed at 
giving generational relief in traditional jobs. The enhancement of the historical, 
natural, and cultural heritage, the recovery of trades, and the generation of job 
opportunities are encouraged through the promotion of workshops, employment 
workshops, and mixed Employment-Training programs. The Employment-Training 
programs will include professional experience in companies in the intervention 
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territories, with special attention to training and employment within the framework 
of rural tourism. The Redes Taller Joven program will facilitate mobility within the 
national territory based on the interests of young people with specific help that will 
improve their opportunities. 

In Lithuania, the new action plan for the implementation of the RYG initiative 
was approved in 2021. The aim of the new plan is “to ensure that all persons aged 
15—29 who are not in employment, education or training receive an offer to work, 
continue learning (including professional training in the form of an apprenticeship, 
practice or an internship)". During the implementation of the plan, services are 
provided to inactive and unemployed young persons aged 16—29. The new RYG 
action plan implementation proposes that most of the attention should be paid to 
persons with medium and limited employment opportunities, who display low 
motivation levels, are already long-term unemployed, or are at risk of becoming 
unemployed without additional help. Since the long-term unemployed are one of the 
most vulnerable groups in society and they are particularly at risk of becoming 
socially excluded, the first priority should be to prevent individuals from becoming 
long-term unemployed. 

The Lithuanian RYG plan lacks specific measures targeting NEET young people 
from rural, remote, or disadvantaged areas. In comparison to the previous plan, the 
Reinforced Youth Guarantee initiative in Lithuania includes the provision of pro- 
fessional guidance services and monitoring the number of inactive young people in 
all its municipalities. 

Italy is advancing in the implementation of the RYG scheme, which is compre- 
hensive and based on a partnership strategy, combined with a strong profiling 
methodology that aims at a personalized approach and the development of success- 
ful individual pathways. Still, the Italian levels of unemployed youth and NEET 
rates are the highest in the EU, and large disparities across the northern and southern 
regions persist. 

Geared to national, regional, and local circumstances, the RYG is based on 
building partnership-based approaches which may be less strong in rural areas. 
Nevertheless, the problem of rural youth is mentioned more in the public debate, 
but it is still not very well represented in the policy measures. As the Italian context is 
characterized by many small villages and rural areas, specific measures which take 
into account all the characteristics of these areas should be implemented. 

The new RYG implementation plan in Poland was approved in 2022 and relies 
on four pillars—Public Employment Service (PES), Voluntary Labor Corps (VLC), 
central and regional projects, and a loan program. Based on the diagnosis of the 
situation of young people in the labor market, five priority groups were identified in 
the RYG: those aged 15-17 who dropped out of school or have neglected compul- 
sory schooling or education; persons aged 18—29, registered as unemployed; NEET 
youth; people who are unemployed or looking for a job, people finishing their 
education or university graduates; people who have left foster care; women under 
30 raising children. 

As in many other countries, rural NEETs were not identified as a priority group in 
Polish RYG. However, within the RYG, a strong emphasis will be put on improving 
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strategies that allow PES to reach out to individuals living in rural and remote areas. 
This is the main change compared to the YG plan from 2014—2020 and this will 
affect mainly NEETs from rural areas. The outreach activities within the RYG 
strategies will be based on the following (a) improved cooperation with local 
grassroots organisations that work with young people on a daily basis; (b) mobile 
information points that will provide PES services in remote areas; (c) information 
campaigns in local media and social media; (d) stronger cooperation with job 
advisors in local schools; (e) more services offered via online meeting platforms; 
and (f) presence of PES outreach teams in local events (sport, cultural, other local 
events). These activities will be carried out both by PES and VLC employees. 
Besides, NEETs from rural areas will be eligible to use various Active Labor Market 
Policies (ALMPs) and services provided by PES within the RYG. Importantly, the 
YG in Poland has directed EU funds to finance various projects within the RYG. In 
the upcoming years, the crucial measure of the Polish RYG will be the European 
Funds for Social Development Programme (FERS) (a new initiative dedicated to 
social inclusion in the European Multi-Annual Financial Framework 2021—2027). 
The modernization of the PES is planned in FERS (e.g., developing uniform quality 
standards for the functioning of PES and VLC, or ensuring effective coordination of 
activities aimed at young people), within the framework of the rules set out in the 
reinforced YG and the long-term unemployed. Professional activation covering 
unemployed young people and those in a difficult situation on the labor market 
will be implemented as well. 

In Hungary, the RYG was transposed into a national plan but it has not been 
approved yet. At the same time, very little information is currently available on the 
spatial characteristics of YG implementation. 

Overall, nearly half of those covered by the program (a slightly higher proportion 
of the long-term unemployed) live in more disadvantaged rural settlements or 
sparsely populated areas of Hungary. Looking at the drop-out rate of the target 
group, the Equinox (2018) impact evaluation study showed that some groups, such 
as women and disadvantaged people, are less likely to complete the program 
successfully (although the effect is not significant) and that those living in large 
cities have a higher drop-out rate than their rural counterparts, while higher educa- 
tional attainment significantly increases the chances of successful completion. 
Importantly, two-thirds of participants of the apprenticeship program live in rural 
areas (Koping-Tárki, 2021). 

In Romania, the RYG is part of the National Strategy of Employment 
2021-2027. The measures/actions included in the National Strategy for Employment 
for 2021—2027 for young people are (a) the development of prevention systems by 
strengthening partnerships between institutions with competencies in the field of 
employment, education, and social protection and other entities to identify young 
people at risk of becoming NEET; (b) the establishment/development of youth 
centers/clubs at the community level; (c) mapping, informing, preparing, and pro- 
viding the offer itself (integrated packages of activation measures for young people, 
including NEETs); (d) improving the tracking system of the situation of NEETs after 
integration into the labor market or into the education or training system; 
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(e) developing volunteering among young people, including NEETs; and 
(f) ensuring that young people, including NEETs, acquire transversal skills, with a 
focus on basic digital skills, career management, communication, and teamwork 
skills, as well as social and green entrepreneurship skills. 

There are no specific measures for NEETs from rural areas even if the urban-rural 
gap is mentioned in the context analysis of the Romanian National Strategy of 
Employment 2021—2027. As in other countries (e.g. Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary 
etc), the percentage of rural NEETs is higher in Romania and also other categories 
of NEETs are more prevalent in the countryside (long-term unemployment, young 
people with disabilities, young people with family responsibilities). The National 
Strategy of Employment 2021-2027 recognized all these problems and NEETs 
different profiles in the context analysis, but their specific needs are supposed to 
be addressed not through dedicated policy measures, but through individualized 
intervention. The Romanian approach is not, therefore, to propose specific policy 
measures, but to provide young people with the resources after mapping their needs, 
because the individualized intervention should tackle all NEETs issues and be 
tailored to each individual. According to the Strategy objective focusing on 
NEETs, the integrated packages of activation measures may include counseling, 
mediation, subsidies, vocational training/internships/internships, skills assessment, 
enrolment, and support for participation in flexible second-chance programs, includ- 
ing vocational training modules, provision of personalized support services (training 
allowances to cover training-related expenses—transport, meals, etc.), subsidizing 
the costs of obtaining a driver’s license, internship, apprenticeship, mobility allow- 
ances, employment allowances. 


4.5 Conclusion 


Due to the COVID 19 pandemic the overall unemployment rate increase in Europe 
and affected to a high extent young people (Eurofound, 2021). Pandemic related 
measures led rural youth to be among the groups that were more likely to lose their 
jobs and to have limited access to education. Despite all the challenges in 
implementing YG, this initiative has positively influenced the national policy frame- 
work in the field of youth employment (Petrescu et al., 2021; Petrescu et al., 2022). 
The RYG continues the implementation of the measures proposed by the YG and is 
the public policy that defines the intervention framework for increasing youth 
employment at EU and national level. 

The European Commission intended to provide an effective response to youth 
unemployment through the RYG and also to introduce new perspectives and new 
opportunities for working with NEETs. Although the European Commission 
requires Member States to adapt these measures from RYG to the specificities and 
needs of young people at national level, the transposition of the measures into 
national policy is sometimes limited and there are no specific measures for certain 
categories of young people/NEETs or for those from rural or vulnerable areas. This 
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is worthwhile to note given that according to official data (e.g., Eurostat) a higher 
number of NEETs live in rural or remote/vulnerable areas including in several of the 
countries covered by our analysis. 

The evidence supporting the national RYGs/strategy for NEETs further justifies 
the proposed measures to a large extent, but there are still no specific measures for 
young NEETs in rural areas (although they are the most numerous). The analysis of 
RYG demonstrates that from all the countries analyzed Spain is the only country 
where there are specific measures dedicated to NEET youth from rural, remote and 
disadvantaged areas. In Lithuania, Spain, Romania, Poland and Italy some measures 
have been issued for specific categories of NEETs such as long term unemployed, 
young people with disabilities or those who have family responsibilities (young 
mothers with children, young people that take care of other family members etc.). 

Rural NEETs are not defined as a priority target group within the RYG and no 
measures dedicated to this group have been introduced in most of the countries 
included in our analysis. The good side of the RYG is that the outreach activities 
seem to have gained priority. This is important from the rural NEETs’ perspective as 
it may bring them closer to the public employment services. Also, some of the 
priorities (e.g., increasing the number of affordable and good quality early childcare 
institutions) may help to overcome barriers that young mothers from rural areas face, 
given that limited access to social support services is a great challenge, especially in 
rural areas. However, the official key indicators are missing to properly monitor the 
labour market situation of rural NEETs. This should be improved. 

Finally, at the national level, the RYG policy framework includes measures for 
creating the institutional and structural conditions for NEETs employment and social 
integration. Specifically, national RYGs propose to tackle the barriers to labor 
market that NEETs face in all vulnerable areas, including in rural ones. These 
included limited job opportunities and limited access to educational and vocational 
training programs, making it hard to acquire the skills and qualifications necessary to 
compete in the labour market; limited access to public transportation, which can 
make it challenging for these young people to travel to nearby towns and cities for 
work, education, or other needs; or limited access to public childcare institutions 
which makes it difficult for young parents to reconcile work with family obligations. 


4.5.1 New Research Developments 


NEETs are defined mainly by age, employment and education (Arnett, 2007; 
Mascherini, 2019; Mauro & Mitra, 2020; Yates et al., 2011). An extensive research 
work is dedicated to youth employment and to policy frameworks addressing this 
issue. All this research work produces evidence for the improvement of the youth 
employment policy framework, including Youth Guarantee. Considering all the new 
developments of the EU and national policy framework on youth employment, in the 
following period there is a need, however, for new research avenues. 
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* Impact evaluation for the RYG in each country. Evaluations should be 
conducted regularly at the national and EU levels, and researchers should pay 
more attention to the urban-rural or regional disparities. Impact evaluation could 
analyse the individual and structural changes determined by RYG at national 
level. 

* Research on the new green and digital competences of young people. This line 
of inquiry must include rural areas. The new integrated packages for NEETs 
cover training for green and digital skills, but it is important to see how these 
skills are applied. 

* Analysis of the active labour market policy instruments and their relevance 
in various EU contexts and for different NEETs categories. The research of 
the ALMP instruments is important for the development and improvement of new 
policies. 


4.5.2 Policy Implications 


The analyses of RYG framework at national level shows the following improve- 
ments at policy level: 


* Prioritise the most vulnerable groups. Many evaluations in various countries 
found that job seekers with better opportunities in the labour market are more 
likely to be included in programmes. The initiative should focus on the more 
vulnerable youth groups. 

* Address geographic disparities. Flexibility should also be increased from a 
territorial perspective; remote, rural and peripheral authorities should be able to 
tailor the national program to local level context. 

* Tailored measures for different NEETs categories. RYG proposes various 
measures for specific categories of NEETs (long term unemployed, people with 
disabilities, young people with family responsibilities, migrants etc). The 
individualised packages should be based on a needs analysis of NEETs and 
provide specific measures for various categories of NEETs. PES should be 
more flexible and implement these individualised packages. 
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Abstract In this chapter we develop a theoretical-conceptual model on young 
farmers’ entrepreneurship in multi-functional, diverse and resilient sustainable 
rural development. Our aim is supported by policies fostering social and economic 
opportunities that target both rural youth and rural female entrepreneurship. The 
European Green Deal and associated targeted initiatives offer new avenues for 
agriculture, rural development, and social innovation aiming at vulnerable youth 
groups in rural communities such as rural young people Not in Employment, not in 
Education or Training (NEETs), or at setting up new, viable, and attractive busi- 
nesses for overcoming negative representations about farming among rural younger 
generations. We identify and explain the obstacles and the policy opportunities for 
stronger rural youth entrepreneurship and their contribution to sustainable rural 
development. We make this by considering the concepts of sustainability and 
resilience associated with the multifunctionality and heterogeneity of rural areas in 
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the context of the Industry 4.0 uprising. Altogether, these elements can determine 
young people's level of involvement in the farming sector and their willingness to 
stay in rural areas, including among the most vulnerable ones. We also provide a set 
of research avenues to overcome traditional farming approaches and policy recom- 
mendations fostering entrepreneurship among rural young people. 


Keywords Sustainability - Resilience - Rural development - Rural-urban 
continuum - Social economy - Green employment - Entrepreneurship 


5.1 Introduction 


Rural areas cover 44.6% of the total European Union (EU) territory, accounting for 
almost 3046 of its population. These territories play an important role in economic 
growth, social pluralism, and the well-being of the population while promoting 
environmental aesthetics (EU 2021). In line with developments in other parts of 
the world, the EU has experienced a rural decline reflected in relatively high rates of 
youth migration and social exclusion (Farrugia, 2016). However, economic and 
social conditions are more favorable in urban areas and have resulted in improved 
youth development trajectories, which ultimately results in a shrinkage of rural 
economies, and adverse social consequences, in particular for rural youth (Beck, 
2016; Farrugia, 2016). Currently, global challenges and a rapidly evolving societal 
landscape require a concerted effort to support different and diverse community-led 
interventions that can result in resilient, flexible, and adaptive communities, espe- 
cially in rural areas (Simóes et al., 2021). Within such a movement, one that seeks to 
find a sustainable development pathway for rural areas, young people must play an 
important role in the design and implementation of innovative solutions if they are to 
benefit from the resultant opportunities which are intended to shape their develop- 
ment trajectories. Therefore, it is important to ignite discussion about the conditions 
to promote the capacity of young people to take a more central role in the social 
transformation of rural areas in order to inform and improve public policies that can 
ensure potent youth development trajectories (Simóes et al., 2023). 

Thus, in this chapter, we aim to develop a conceptual model around pathways for 
young farmers' entrepreneurship and its contribution to sustainable rural develop- 
ment, including for vulnerable groups of rural young people such as those Not in 
Employment Nor in Education or Training (NEET) and young women. Our 
approach touches all levels of the bioecological model (Bronfenbrenner & Evans, 
2000) from policies to practices of rural young people. Therefore, an ecological 
approach is applied to multifunctional and sustainable rural development. Our goal 
is justified by four arguments. Firstly, to capture the complexity of rural develop- 
ment and the formation of youth development trajectories it is critical to understand 
the multi-functionality and heterogeneity of rural areas, and the need to make them 
more sustainable and resilient. Secondly, new approaches based on the use of new 
technologies, from the so-called Industry 4.0, can lead to the identification of visible 
and less visible factors upholding the potential of young farmers to benefit from 
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existing social and economic opportunities. In other words, Industry 4.0 can stim- 
ulate innovation in rural economies/agribusiness, thus transforming it into a modern 
ecosystem within the digital landscape of the rural-urban continuum. Thirdly, there 
is a need to discuss and coordinate a set of diverse current policy options in order to 
improve young farmers’ entrepreneurship. These policies focus on rural develop- 
ment and entrepreneurship, aiming to foster social and economic opportunities, with 
a particular emphasis on rural youth and female entrepreneurship aiming to over- 
come the negative representation of farming among these groups. With this in mind, 
our approach combines a series of case studies describing public interventions that 
are relevant in the rural development field (Muj&inovié & Bojnec, 2023). Finally, our 
chapter focuses on social initiatives that can help facilitate the transition towards 
sustainable rural development, including improved future prospects for rural youth. 
In conclusion, the need to innovate in all aspects of rural life is underlined while 
explaining the multi-faceted problem of innovation diffusion. 

After undertaking our theoretical exploration, we offer a set of recommendations 
to shed some light on the urgent need for policy interventions supporting rural youth 
entrepreneurship. These interventions should be more focused on real-world impact, 
more inclusive, and reflect the multi-faceted challenges of building prosperous rural 
ecosystems connected with urban areas in both physical and digital landscapes. Our 
recommendations follow the principle that all public policies should promote the 
concept of neo-endogenous development aiming to strengthen the integral develop- 
ment of the local community. This can be achieved by making the best use of local 
human and natural resources, including local customs or culture, heritage, and 
geography. Moreover, our recommendations rely on typical endogenous resources 
and on the cooperation of residents, local stakeholders, and governmental organiza- 
tions for strengthening the common will and cultural self-confidence of the local 
residents, including marginalized groups such as NEETs or rural women. 


5.20 Sustainability, Resilience, and Multi-functionality 
Towards Diverse Rural Areas: Creating a Rural-Urban 
Continuum 


To capture how young farmers’ trajectories can be better supported in contemporary 
rural areas, it is important to understand three interconnected concepts which are key 
for these territories: sustainability, resilience, and multifunctionality. From our point 
of view, such concepts are inseparable and indispensable. Sustainability is defined as 
“meeting the needs of the present without compromising the ability of future 
generations to meet their own needs” (UN, 1987). It is a holistic approach that 
considers ecological, social, and economic dimensions, needed to assure wellbeing 
for all. In turn, resilience is the capacity of a system to resist, absorb, adapt, 
transform, and recover from shocks (Walker & Pearson, 2007). Building upon 
sustainability and resilience notions, multifunctionality essentially ‘maps’ the 
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functional relationships underlying rural development processes and provides 
insight into the specific reconfigurations in the use of resources such as land, 
labor, knowledge, and nature (Knickel & Renting, 2000). 

Rural areas are complex units, consisting of many elements and several interac- 
tions between those elements inside and outside their ecosystem. These interactions 
also involve interactions between sustainability, resilience, and multifunctionality 
which can take many forms. For instance, the resilience of rural communities 
depends on the sustainability of many elements such as the economy, population, 
social networks, spatial factors, public policies, etc. (Roberts et al., 2017). Moreover, 
the levels of policy responses have paid limited attention to the diverse, multi- 
sectoral, and multi-functional attributes of rural areas further shaping the resilience 
and sustainability levels of each rural community (Knickel & Renting, 2000). These 
two examples illustrate that there is no single “model” for achieving sustainable rural 
development. Indeed, many rural areas struggle to be perceived as attractive and 
stimulating environments resulting in a vast number of policy interventions, mea- 
sures, and action plans being introduced to mitigate and reverse negative trends 
associated with rural areas. 

Recent research suggests a need to change the perception of rural areas as 
“agricultural dominant", “isolated”, and “traditional” in terms of doing business. 
Policy interventions focused on understanding rural areas have been and will 
continue to be important, if not critical, in preserving the landscape and promoting 
a shift towards sustainable development and well-being for all (IFAD, 2019). 
However, at the same time, up-trending elements such as the so-called Industry 
4.0, must be taken into account in the process of changing the representation and 
livelihoods of rural areas. By Industry 4.0 we mean cutting-edge technologies 
(Zareiyan & Korjani, 2018) that connect cyber and physical objects with the main 
agenda to enhance the level of data generation, usage, and information integration 
across the supply chain (Esmaeilian et al., 2020). These processes result in creating 
an engaging interactive automated activities (Sestino et al., 2020) focused on 
intelligent, anticipative, self-organizing, self-structuring business processes allowing 
value generation and innovative services (Esmaeilian et al., 2020) which ultimately 
improve quality of life for all, including in rural areas (Nikolié et al., 2022a, 2022b). 
According to the European Commission (2023), Industry 4.0 and the digital tech- 
nologies underpinning it have “the potential to revolutionize the industry, promoting 
efficiency, sustainability, and competitiveness.” The benefits of digital technologies 
coming from Industry 4.0 are expected to make farming jobs more attractive to 
young people (Alarcón-Ferrari et al., 2023), providing role models with risk-taking 
values and agency in rural areas for vulnerable young (rural NEETs, female ones in 
particular) (Simóes, 2018; Simóes & Rio, 2020), but also to offer them the possi- 
bility of finding attractive “urban” jobs without having to leave rural areas. Still, 
digital inequality, which is the digital under-serving of certain areas, affects young 
tural people by reducing the availability of access to the necessary information and 
therefore to seize the employment opportunities provided by digitalization (Philip & 
Williams, 2019). The severity of the digital divide was highlighted during the 
COVID-19 pandemic resulting in a deepening of pre-existing social gaps between 
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Fig. 5.1 Sustainability and Multi-functionality—creating value for all (Nikolić et al., 2022a, 
2022b) 


rural and urban areas (Lai & Widmar, 2021). Likewise, the pandemic also demon- 
strated the importance of resilient rural communities and food supply chains (Aday 
& Aday, 2020). 

Our holistic approach to the rural economy, combining sustainability, resilience, 
and multifunctionality, in a period of intense technological changes, is graphically 
depicted in Fig. 5.1. Our proposal can build a new rural environment in which the 
cyber, physical, and social environments are integrated. Such an environment is 
attractive and is characterized by multiple outcomes also listed in Fig. 5.1. These 
outcomes can be located at the environmental (e.g., reducing carbon footprint), 
social (e.g., food security), or economic (e.g., new jobs) levels, bringing value to 
both the market and the society, thus generating well-being for all. Moreover, our 
proposed approach for value creation in rural areas has the potential to generate a 
new ecosystem for reducing the importance of location while building a new urban- 
rural continuum (Nikolié et al., 2022a, 2022b). Moreover, our holistic view of rural 
areas has also been advanced in the literature focused on alternative food systems 
such as research on business model “care farms” that combine agricultural produc- 
tion with healthcare and social services (Hassink et al., 2016). Thus, in a nutshell, 
and in light of the current challenges to increase the sustainability of rural commu- 
nities, it appears reasonable to develop a single integrated socio-economic system 
("ecosystem") that bridges the existing urban-rural divide and emphasizes economic, 
social, and environmental sustainability. 

How are policies supporting our holistic vision? While the EU’s strategies and 
initiatives for rural transformation include several elements that can potentially 
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facilitate more sustainable, resilient, and multifunctional communities in which 
young people can become entrepreneurs in different business and social activities, 
there are also barriers that can potentially block that process. These include (a) poor 
investment and development of infrastructure (not only digital); (b) underdeveloped 
and weak social capital in rural areas; and (c) the lack of consistent public policies 
and high-level institutional settings. The latter is particularly important since indi- 
viduals are unlikely to take action by themselves in complex and high-risk situations 
unless they are guided by public policy (Li et al., 2019). Therefore, the mix of public 
policies addressing rural areas has to work well together, that is, these policies have 
to be either coherent, consistent, or congruent (Bazzan et al., 2023) as visually 
presented in Fig. 5.2. In line with our holistic proposal transition to a well-designed 
mix of public policies is illustrated on the right side of Fig. 5.2. This sort of mix, 
combining and overlapping economic potential, innovative potential, societal chal- 
lenges, scientific potential, and environmental challenges, driven by the Green Deal 
at the heart of the coordination efforts, is the ideal policy coordination framework for 
overcoming the urban-rural divide and creating a seedbed for social innovations and 
creative business ideas led by young farmers and entrepreneurs, which can contrib- 
ute to sustainable and resilient rural communities. 


5.3 Challenges and Barriers for Young Farmers’ 
Entrepreneurship 


Farming is a complex, unpredictable, and often individual business where farmers 
must meet the changing needs of our planet as well as the expectations of regulators, 
environmentalists, consumers, food processors, and retailers. Young farmers also 
face increasing pressures of climate change, soil erosion, and biodiversity loss. In 
addition, young farmers must consider consumers' changing tastes in food and 
concerns about how it is produced. AII of the aforementioned considerations require 
different approaches and innovative responses that are either product, process, or 
management-related/oriented. Multi-functional attributes of agriculture can be seen 
as a solution to support young farmers, but multi-functionality in rural areas is not 
easy to achieve (Hassinik et al., 2016). There is a need for changing the approach of 
the involved stakeholders for supporting young farmers' entrepreneurship, in order 
to redefine capacities, strategies, practices, interrelations, and networks (Van der 
Ploeg et al., 2000). New institutional arrangements and professional structures are 
needed (Renting et al., 2008) with the establishment of new forms and mechanisms 
of communication, collaboration, and coordination between young farmers and the 
wider society (Hassinik et al., 2016). 

However, the traditional way of doing business in rural areas is difficult to 
abandon (Burton & Wilson, 2006) as it requires new skills and knowledge, which 
are often not readily provided by traditional support systems (Renting et al., 2008). 
Strong bonds in rural areas cannot be seen as a disadvantage in stimulating the 
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development of new and innovative business practices. In turn, they need to be 
enriched with entrepreneurial training/programs/interventions (Seuneke et al., 2013) 
followed by the creation of new types of networks (bridging and linking), rules, and 
regulations (Ruvio & Shoham, 2011). Networking is seen as especially important to 
discover opportunities for increasing economies of scale, securing resources, devel- 
oping knowledge, and gaining legitimacy (Hekkert et al., 2007), especially for 
young people from non-farming backgrounds or young newcomers (McGreevy 
et al., 2019; Simóes, 2018; Simóes et al., 2021). 

In addition, family succession is still the dominant pathway into the farming 
sector but with ever-decreasing importance. Indeed, the existing literature suggests 
that the number of young newcomers with no background in agriculture is increasing 
significantly (EIP-AGRI, 2016). Part of the reason for the decreasing importance of 
family succession in farming lies behind the uncertain trajectory of conventional 
agriculture that discourages succession, coupled with a growing interest in multi- 
functional agriculture (Berti, 2020) and greater openness to different approaches to 
farming and off-farm activities i.e. the combination of agricultural production with 
healthcare and social services of the newcomers (Dessein et al., 2013). This combi- 
nation of factors with the intention to provide added-value products is more usually 
seen among young farmers. Figure 5.3 provides an example of this approach with a 
case study of medicinal and aromatic plant producers in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
(Mujé&inovié, 2020). 
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According to Fig. 5.3, traditionally, farmers tend to produce minimum value- 
added products, because of low interest in innovating production techniques as well 
as generally lower skills that would allow them technological and business advance- 
ments. So in this case, traditional farmers are more inclined to produce fresh/dry 
herbs or essential oils. On the contrary, newcomers are more prone to experiment 
and innovate and more willing to start sustainable farming practices (Padel, 2001; 
EIP-AGRI, 2016), including orientation toward alternative food networks as a new 
market opportunity (Laforge & Levkoe, 2018). In the illustrated case they are more 
inclined to produce souvenirs and gifts for tourists. 


5.4 Opportunities in Policy Options 


Facing the potential negative consequences of rural depopulation and the importance 
of balanced regional development in European countries, there is an increasing 
willingness to invest in more opportunities targeting the rural youth population. 
Policy options that can facilitate sustainable, resilient, and multifunctional rural areas 
are aiming to support alternative marketing channels to strengthen the role of short 
food supply chains (SFSCs), rural women empowerment and entrepreneurship, and 
young farmers (Ball, 2020; Laforge & Levkoe, 2018). We systematize the existing 
policy opportunities in four domains: EU policy framework, territorial development, 
synergy and networking, and creativity and social innovation. 


5.4.1 EU Policy Framework for Rural Development 


Different EU strategic documents such as the Long Term Vision for Rural Areas and 
more recently a Rural Pact and Rural Action Plan have addressed challenges in rural 
development (EC, 2021a). At the core of EU policies for rural development and of 
other more transversal EU policies such as the Green Deal, is innovation and support 
for innovation and entrepreneurship (EC, 2019). Indeed, within the Youth Strategy 
2019-2027, the EU has acknowledged the importance of gender equality and 
support for young people living in rural areas (EU, 2018). Furthermore, the Com- 
mission emphasizes green and digital transition as the basis of youth employment 
policies in the future. The Digital Agenda for Europe 2020—2030, focuses on the 
changes taking place under the influence of digital technologies, especially in the 
business field (EC, 2021b). The 2030 Digital Compass, proposed by the EU in 2021, 
represents a set of goals to be met by 2030 with the potential to empower people and 
businesses in the direction of a sustainable society in the future (EC, 2021c). 
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5.4.2 Territorial Development: Funding Mechanisms 


The successful absorption of EU funds can depend on different factors such as the 
ability to co-finance and refund human resources required in project preparation, the 
level of skills of project developers to comply with the complexity of procedures or 
the actual implementation of funded projects. Agricultural economics literature 
focuses particularly on instruments and measures of the Common Agricultural 
Policy (CAP) and its two pillars: Pillar I for direct payments to farmers and Pillar 
II for rural development with support for farming in more vulnerable areas, support 
for voluntary adoption of agri-environmental farming practices (ie. Agri- 
Environmental Schemes—AESs), support for farms undergoing restructuring, 
including diversification into non-agricultural activities, and restructuring in rural 
development (Unay-Gailhard & Bojnec, 2019). The renewal of farms, the empow- 
erment of highly qualified young farmers, and the creation of jobs can be an 
important set of measures of CAP Pillar II for bringing in more young farmers to 
the sector who are often more educated, and more in line with the sustainable, 
resilient and multifunctional perspective for rural areas. 


5.4.3 Synergy and Networking: Success Factors of the Policy 
Interventions 


There are examples of successful practices where rural areas were in a disadvantaged 
position and managed to turn around their socioeconomic situation by boosting 
development actors' synergies. There is a consensus that those regions realize that 
success cannot be generated exclusively at the local level or imposed by the regional 
and/or national and international (EU) level policies. Instead, local synergies, mak- 
ing the most of natural and human resources, and meeting bottom-up initiatives with 
top-down approaches are key to achieving desirable outcomes, including in terms of 
promoting younger farmers' entrepreneurship. The Neo-Endogenous Development 
(NED) perspective is considered a promising bottom-up, participatory, or joint 
development approach to promote local synergies and networking (Ray, 2001). 
This conceptual standpoint, potentially applicable to any sub-national (both rural 
and urban) geographical area, is shaped through three basic assumptions. First, NED 
suggests that local development is better stimulated by focusing on the particular 
needs of specific rural territories and their communities, including a shift from the 
classical analysis of needs to targeting individual sectors of the economy. Second, 
NED postulates that development and overall economic activities are reorganized to 
valorize and use endogenous resources, both natural and human, thus retaining as 
many potential benefits as possible in the local area. Third, development is contex- 
tualized by focusing on the needs, capacities, and perspectives of the local popula- 
tion. Namely, this development model also assumes an ethical dimension by 
emphasizing the principles and processes of local participation in the design and 
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implementation of a particular action, especially through the adoption of cultural, 
environmental, and common values as part of a particular development intervention 
(Ray, 2001). This includes young people and local citizens (bottom-up approach), 
i.e., their needs (in economic, social, and cultural terms), and integrating the visions 
of the key local, regional, and state developmental actors (top-down approach). This 
is the space where the bottom-up and top-down approaches should meet. Thus, the 
human, social, cultural, and especially natural capital of a certain community in a 
specific rural area and how these resources are connected with each other is 
considered a key element of development that can foster youth farming 
entrepreneurship. 


5.4.4 Creativity and Social Innovation: “New” Agrifood 
Opportunities 


The agri-food sector is very competitive and characterized by unsustainable prac- 
tices aiming strongly for innovations as a source of continuous growth and compet- 
itive advantage for companies (De Medeiros et al., 2014). Sustainability and multi- 
functionality of rural areas involving on-farm and off-farm employment activities are 
desirable and constitute a “must” approach in the twenty-first century (Knickel & 
Renting, 2000). The multi-functionality of the sector is explained through the service 
sector activities in rural areas that have expanded very rapidly. As agriculture and 
industry shrink, a rise of on- and off-farm non-farming employment activities and 
incomes in areas such as farm tourism or the integration of care services into farms 
become more prominent, representing an opportunity for rural young people—from 
entrepreneurs to rural youth in greater need (Hassink et al., 2016). 

Over the last four decades, the importance of AESs as voluntary tools to enhance 
the rural environment beyond legal requirements has greatly increased, in terms of 
expenditure and participation (Riley, 2016). AESs sometimes need a long period to 
produce the desired environmental benefits, often beyond the ordinary contract 
duration (Swetnam et al., 2004). In addition, they may require relevant changes to 
farming practices, resulting in more complex and lengthy decision-making patterns 
(Defrancesco et al., 2018). Once accomplished, adoption should then be accompa- 
nied by steady behavioral changes (Reimer et al., 2014), while early withdrawals 
from the schemes may jeopardize or even nullify the AESs’ long-term success 
(Riley, 2016). Because of a significant decrease in the number of farmers across 
the world, there is an urgent need to diversify rural livelihoods. Rural livelihood 
diversification indicates the process by which rural households construct an increas- 
ingly diverse portfolio of activities and assets to survive and improve their standard 
of living (Ellis, 2000). In developed countries, rural diversification is not only about 
complementing on-farm activities but also with new, off-farm, non-agricultural 
activities. It is also the case that creating a new foundation for the local rural 
economy, in which local agriculture merely is part of the mix, driven by responsible 
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consumption and customers' need to support the health and well-being of the 
individual, family, and community. 

For example, 9696 of EU farms in agriculture are family-run, but women manage 
only 28% of them (EU, 2021). To support gender equality in rural areas, greater rural 
women empowerment is needed with more knowledge insights to be produced 
through the provision of more comprehensive gender-disaggregated data on the 
participation of women in agricultural and other rural entrepreneurial activities and 
on the factors inhibiting or hampering wider participation. As observed in other 
sectors, education, gender stereotyping, lack of confidence, and difficulties in rec- 
onciling work and family obligations are at the root of lower female participation. 
When it comes to rural areas, problems accessing resources (e.g., land, finance, and 
business networks) along with patriarchal inheritance practices, are the key barriers 
to women-led agriculture and enterprise. There is also a need to improve our 
understanding and recognition of women's role in contributing to environmental 
protection due to their more sustainable attitudes and behaviors as well as more 
socially inclusive practices. Women can be at the forefront of environmentally 
sustainable farming practices, such as organic farming, small-scale extensive farm- 
ing, and localized supply chains (Ball, 2020). Based on research results, more 
effective policy and governance frameworks can be formulated both to support 
and build female participation in rural areas and to exploit women's potential and 
contribution to rural regeneration. Despite the requirement for gender mainstreaming 
in EU policy, gaps still exist. Shortall (2015) analyses this in the CAP context 
showing that policy advances focus on gender inequality symptoms rather than the 
causes. The targeting of policy measures towards creating a supporting infrastructure 
for innovative female-led sustainable and climate-resilient farming and food pro- 
duction is a necessary action. 


5.5 Conclusion 


Global challenges and dramatic social changes call attention to the need for new and 
viable business and social activities in rural areas while breaking down the locked-in 
pattern of existing socio-economic relations and traditional ways of "doing busi- 
ness". Young farmers and their development trajectory are seen as key ingredients of 
this process of radical change for this to happen. With this chapter, we aim to 
develop a conceptual model around pathways for young farmers' entrepreneurship 
in multi-functional, diverse, and resilient sustainable rural development. Our 
approach was based on all levels of the bioecological model—from policies to 
rural young people. Such an approach shed light on the holistic characteristics of 
rural areas where sustainable and multifunctional rural areas can stimulate transfor- 
mation, boost young farmers' entrepreneurship, and build a new environment in 
which cyber, physical, and social environments are integrated through the radical 
changes based on new technologies (Industry 4.0). 
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To enable young people to be actors in a radical transformation of the rural 
ecosystem, it is important to take care of the typical mismatch between youth 
aspirations and available opportunities as well as the mismatch between youth skills 
and available jobs. This is typically driven by young people’s (rural NEETs and 
women in particular) negative perception of rural areas as being marginalised, 
obsolete and unattractive territories. Therefore, capacity building of rural youth 
entrepreneurship must consider that all rural interventions have to touch and posi- 
tively influence the agricultural perceptions and attitudes of youth throughout their 
whole life especially through early exposure to agricultural experiences and career 
paths during the middle and high school years (Jean-Philippe et al., 2017). Our 
holistic approach for upholding young farmers’ entrepreneurship that can represent 
opportunities for vulnerable, rural young people as well should be based on the 
strong promotion of a positive image of rural areas: nature, the culture of life—“- 
everyone knows everyone’, peace, solidarity, and spirit of cooperation, beautiful, 
cosy, quiet, and pleasant by part of the local youth, cultural heritage, clean and 
ethical food, space and peace and experiences. The development of young farmers’ 
entrepreneurship and rural community capacity to innovate requires mechanisms to 
expose all actors to a broad range of new ideas and opportunities provided by the 
policies that we have listed. These include, for instance, synergies and networking 
between local actors or creativity and innovation in many different ways such as the 
promotion of alternative marketing channels such as short food supply chains 
(including new business models). Altogether, these factors can uphold rural entre- 
preneurship, including among specific youth groups such as rural women and or 
NEETSs. 


5.5.1 New Research Developments 


To sum up, we suggest some ideas contributing to new research agendas that can 
contribute to young farmer's entrepreneurship trajectories, based on relevant insights 
for NGOs, policymakers, and communities collected under the COST Action Rural 
NEET Youth Network (Mujcinovié & Bojnec, 2023). 


* Better understanding of the alternative marketing channels and the role of 
Short Food Supply Chains (SFSC) in youth empowerment/engagement. 
Communication with consumers and building trust through precise rules of 
conduct (good agricultural practices), certification, and the communication of 
strategically important information (about cultivation methods, technology, 
processing/finishing) places SFSCs at the centre of business, and guarantees 
business sustainability (Kneafsey et al., 2013). SFSCs have numerous positive 
impacts on economic, environmental, and social sustainability, or health (product 
quality and general well-being). SFSCs contribute to the reconnection of pro- 
ducers and consumers which results in a higher level of trust, and subsequently 
influences the decision to purchase products from short chains (Holloway & 
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Kneafsey, 2000). SFSC can catalyse rural development by providing added value 
to local environments, and creating new economic systems (Van der Ploeg et al., 
2000), and also preventing the loss of ecosystem services and agricultural infra- 
structure (Canfora, 2016). However, all of these effects still need to be better 
addressed in the context of young farmers’ entrepreneurship. 

Understanding rural female empowerment and rural entrepreneurship is 
critical. Female entrepreneurs, and female entrepreneurship in general, are 
gaining importance year by year, and have been recognized as a source of new 
business opportunities, as well as a means to achieving economic growth and 
development. In addition to the basic creation of new business opportunities, 
economic growth, and development. Female entrepreneurs also contribute to the 
diversification of business activities within economic systems giving them the 
opportunity to express and realize their full potential (Verheul et al., 2006). 
Numerous factors influencing female entrepreneurship have been identified in 
the literature, such as human capital (education and work experience) (Carter 
et al., 2003); cultural problems (Ufuk & Ozgen, 2001); a lack of funds (Manolova 
et al., 2007); and, belonging to different formal and informal networks (Manolova 
et al., 2007). A detailed overview of why females may have been neglected, and 
how their approaches to farming may differ, is presented by Schmidt et al. (2021) 
and should be used to build up solutions and interventions to activate women’s 
potential while promoting new business models such as green, circular, shared 
economy or services connected to access infrastructure (ICT and other types). We 
suggest that the Green Deal and agri-environmental measures should be more 
strategically used to promote women’s entrepreneurship because recent review 
studies (i.e., Ball, 2020) conclude that women farmers demonstrate greater 
sensitivity towards agri-environmental farming practices and are more involved 
with sustainable farming practices, such as organic farming, and alternative 
agriculture practices compared to male farmers. This is highlighted in many 
articles and policy briefs, but agriculture remains seen as a “male” dominant 
activity, contributing to the subsequent masculinization of rural areas across 
many European countries. Adding to this, most of the research is focused on 
female entrepreneurship in general, but not in rural areas. In addition to that, 
because of the growing interest in female entrepreneurship, new approaches/ 
methodological perspectives should be used to better understand and capture 
this issue. 

Understanding challenges and obstacles of the young farmers and NEETs 
and their ability to modernize rural areas. Previous studies have documented 
that younger farmers are usually more progressive and flexible in the adoption of 
new sustainable technologies compared to their older counterparts who tend to be 
more comfortable with traditional practices (Salazar et al., 2019). Moreover, older 
farmers are more risk-averse, use fewer sources of information than their younger 
colleagues, are less willing to experiment, have shorter planning windows, and 
are more focused on the financial performance of their farms (Brown et al., 2019). 
At the same time, young farmers may be more familiar with new technologies as 
they have better knowledge to optimally operate information-intensive 
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technologies and, therefore, are more willing to adopt new technology (Barnes 
et al., 2019). Therefore, the support of young farmers is at the heart of agribusi- 
ness transformation and development of a new digital landscape that diminishes 
the role of location building rural-urban continuum offering attractive jobs on and 
off farms and within rural and urban areas. It is important to understand, then, 
how young farmers’ entrepreneurship is contributing to greater social inclusion in 
tural areas by, for instance, creating new job opportunities in farming for vulner- 
able people, including rural NEETs. 


5.5.2 Policy Recommendations 


Our policy recommendations take into consideration the scope and objectives of the 
paper and keep in mind the complexity and heterogeneity of the rural areas which 
requires tailor-made policy options/actions. Policies in this domain have to be long- 
term, coherent, and well-promoted, including the mechanisms to support network- 
ing, the development of trust and reciprocity, and the build-up of local social 
networks. Social innovations upholding young farmers’ entrepreneurship have to 
be developed based on technological innovations leading to new social relationships 
covering all actors, public policies, and resources embedded within the socioeco- 
nomic relations of rural areas. In this context, two pathways for policy interventions 
are offered to induce the development of rural, community-based food systems 
within the digital landscape of the future. 


* Foster and promote sustainable economic growth in rural areas. This line of 
action requires in-depth assessing of the current measures/policies/action plans 
and raising awareness of the need to use mixed approaches in designing and 
implementing public policies and aligning with youth needs and capabilities in 
tural areas. This also implies investments into the rural infrastructure for improv- 
ing the quality of life and in particular to digital infrastructure in rural areas while 
at the same time improving the digital skills among the rural youth and rural 
population in general to induce digital transformation. 

* Promotions and diffusion of new, modern, and innovative activities (business 
models). Here we consider measures for the production of high-quality and 
region-specific products, product brand development, nature conservation and 
landscape management, agritourism, and the development of short-supply chains. 
Such activities should also be followed by a strong promotion of a positive image 
of rural areas aiming to attract new technology/practice adopters (newcomers) 
along the value chain. This goal can be achieved through applying networked 
rural development models that are locally established focusing on local capacity- 
building or early childhood exposure to agricultural experiences, among other 
complementary activities in rural areas. 
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Chapter 6 (R) 
A More Youth-Centered Policy un 
Development Perspective in NEET Policies 


Emre Erdogan and Heidi Paabort 


Abstract Understanding young people’s needs from their own perspective is 
important for effective policy making. The Youth Guarantee (YG) has been suc- 
cessful in providing training, job search assistance, monitoring, and public work 
programs for vulnerable young people (NEETs). However, the YG primarily focuses 
on economic aspects, ignoring multidimensional social problems faced by this 
vulnerable group. Our chapter focuses on the factors behind the need and on the 
potential of young people’s contribution to policy-making making it more youth- 
centered. Recent academic discussions have focused on improving policy develop- 
ment processes beyond the classic or rationalist approach, incorporating cognitive 
biases, power factors, the multiplicity of actors, and the importance of the environ- 
ment. To address these challenges, we present the results of a multi-country thought 
experiment that revealed that the national government is the most important actor in 
policy development for NEETs, followed by public employment services, local 
government, civil society organizations, and regional governments. Subsequently, 
we explore the potential benefits for policy development of new design thinking 
approaches based on the case example of the Reinforced YG of Estonia. The 
Estonian approach aims to address the multidimensionality of social problems 
faced by vulnerable young people and to promote a design-based policy develop- 
ment mindset, creating new avenues for support and services. 
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6.1 Introduction 


Young people not in Employment, nor in Education, or Training (NEET) is a label 
referring to those aged 15—29 who are not enrolled in formal education or work 
(Mascherini et al., 2012). NEETs are increasingly at the center of academic and 
policy-making debates aiming at the development of national policies for responding 
to young people's complex solution needs. According to Eurostat (2020), the 
number of NEETs is on a downward trend, but the NEET rate is still higher than 
the European average in ten Member States (e.g., Italy, Greece). While the situation 
is slowly stabilizing, several research studies related to the target group (e.g., Kusa & 
Jasiak, 2020) have nevertheless highlighted that supporting young people's ever- 
evolving needs still requires several actions in different areas. The European Com- 
mission (2021) set out guidelines for Member States to achieve higher employabil- 
ity, better skills, stronger social protection systems, and a near-term target to reduce 
the share of young people in NEETs from 12.6% in 2019 to 9% in 2030. In line with 
this, the European Commission encouraged Member States to implement a new, 
strengthened Youth Guarantee (YG) with the funding of the European Union where 
young people under the age of 30 to support young people to find quality jobs, 
improve their education, or have access to an apprenticeship or a traineeship within 
4 months of leaving school or becoming unemployed (European Commission, 
2020). 

YG interventions have reached young people mostly in countries that have 
developed partnerships between the public and the private sectors, including social 
enterprises and civil society institutions (Erdogan et al., 2021; Stabingis, 2020; 
Zhartay et al., 2020). Effective interventions have considered the different needs 
of young people when supporting them as a whole, and solutions have focused on 
improving the overall well-being of the young person, provided in a caring envi- 
ronment (Jonsson et al., 2022; PoStrak et al., 2020; Simmons, 2017). Amongst them, 
it is considered that the more vulnerable NEETS are likely to require longer-term and 
more holistic interventions to avoid the disproportionate negative impacts of risks 
that threaten this demographic group (European Commission, 2020). However, due 
to NEETs increasing vulnerabilities, policy-making has become more complex 
(Hooghe & Marks, 2013), translating into the need to support young people across 
sectors (Gaspani, 2019) and calling for coordination between many service providers 
(Carcillo & Kónigs, 2015; Mascherini, 2019). Policy agreements are seen as a 
solution to address these issues in a more structured way (O’Reilly et al., 2018). 
The YG has been successful in countries that have implemented comprehensive and 
well-funded programs providing young people with training, job search assistance, 
monitoring, subsidized employment, and public work programs. 

One significant criticism made to the YG is, however, that it emphasizes mainly 
the economic aspects associated with NEETs, with most of the indicators developed 
to track this element such as the NEET or youth unemployment rates (European 
Commission, 2017). Although low economic security issues may be a significant 
consequence of becoming and staying in the NEET condition, there are additional 
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individual and societal effects associated with this phenomenon, including social 
exclusion, marginalization, lack of trust in political institutions, lack of social capital, 
and political participation, as well as mental and physical health outcomes (Caroleo 
et al., 2020; Quintano et al., 2018) which merit being addressed in the YG context. 
Focusing on the economic outcomes may be a result of the framing and labeling of 
NEETs and consequently as a kind of deviation from the normal transition of life of 
young people. The new period of Youth Guarantee has now opened up to build on 
lessons learned, such as the fact that there is no longer a match between young 
people’s needs for solutions and the opportunities created through interventions. The 
European Commission through the Knowledge Hub’s good practices offers oppor- 
tunities to create many new untapped channels to better understand vulnerable youth 
(Santos-Brien, 2018). An analysis of the good practices from Member States found 
through the Knowledge Hubs allows us to see that the majority of interventions are 
both coordinated and funded in a rather top-down way. At the same time, according 
to Butkeviciene (2009), ‘bottom-up’ approaches are more effective than ‘top-down’ 
initiatives because they consider local problems and involve local stakeholders. 
These pieces of evidence are also supported by the emergence of a new public 
governance approach in the public sector, where, according to Lepik and Kangro 
(2020), the focus is on creating shared (including societal) value through action 
rather than on public good and choice. Based on PoStrak et al. (2020), understanding 
young people’s well-being and needs from their own perspective and involving them 
in addressing their own needs is important for effective policy making. Paabort et al. 
(2023) add to this, by emphasizing that there is currently not enough scientific 
production on what young people in the target group themselves think about youth 
involvement in policy-making. 

In a nutshell, we find that the economy-based approach to NEETs in terms of 
policy development may be too narrow because it ignores the multidimensionality of 
social problems lived by this group of vulnerable young people. In other words, and 
based on the foregoing knowledge, our aim is to address the need to understand the 
different factors that contribute to the challenges of policy-making in relation to 
young people in the NEET condition, with a particular focus on strengths approach 
whereby the potential of young people themselves is also considered a central piece 
of policymaking. To achieve our aim, we are proposing to combine a new method 
based on the design thinking approach with the experience of development of the 
Reinforced Youth Guarantee of Estonia which employs the codesign approach. 

We will first start by presenting the basic assumptions of the "Rationalist" policy 
development approach which dominated the policymaking arena for many years. 
We will also show that these assumptions are largely unrealistic leading to a 
hyperrationality of the relevant actors in policy development with every deviation 
from policies being explained by the irrationality of actors. Afterward, we will show 
the multiplicity of the relevant stakeholders and multidimensionality of priorities in 
policy development for NEETs, based on a survey conducted with the participation 
of the COST Action Rural NEET Youth Network, conducted by it Working Group 
5, which is dedicated to scientific coordination. Then, we propose a method for new 
policy development for NEETs which is based on the design thinking approach as an 
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alternative to the failure of the classical approach for addressing the multiple 
challenges faced by this group of vulnerable young people. Finally, we make an 
in-depth exploration of the Estonian Reinforced Youth Guarantee program as it 
constitutes a good starting point to understand how a design based policy develop- 
ment mindset may be helpful to overcome NEETs challenges. 


6.2 “Rationalist” Project of Policy Development 


The rationalist paradigm of policy development started in the early 1930s when 
rationalization meant bringing scientific knowledge and expertise to the state admin- 
istration. The rationalist approach (from now on referred to as the classical model) 
started several analytical techniques such as cost-benefit analysis, operations and 
systems research, and linear programming. The major skill for policy developers was 
not possessing detailed knowledge about the topic; they were experts in making 
analyses by using "scientific methods" (Radin, 2019). 

One major challenge for the rationalization of policy development was the 
difficulty of picking one of several possible solutions to a given problem. For the 
classical approach, developing alternative policies and using a filter of political and 
economic feasibility is one of the earlier steps of policy development. The first 
important dimension of the rationalist perspective was technical feasibility 
corresponding to the capability to implement the solution, while the second main 
dimension of this approach was political feasibility, referring to the willingness of 
the political actor to use this policy which was included in the equation (Meltsner, 
1972). Policy analysts' function was to evaluate policy alternatives regarding desired 
and largely economic goals by using engineering techniques such as the Cost Benefit 
Analysis, which quantifies costs and relates them to outputs (Cairney, 2021; 
Dunn, 2017). 

As efficiency is accepted as the major economic criterion by the classical model, 
recent discussions led to the enlargement of the requirements by including intangible 
and non-economic criteria such as adequacy, equity, responsiveness, and appropri- 
ateness (Dunn, 2017). For example, Bardach and Patashnik (2019) list "equality, 
equity, fairness, justice" and "freedom, community, and other ideas" as other 
examples of such criteria. There are some newly developed methods to address the 
incapacity of the classical approach to properly integrate intangible and 
non-economic criteria in policy development, such as considering optimizing mul- 
tiple criteria or satisfying multiple goals. Multiple Criteria Analysis is described as 
"defining the criteria that emerge from the cost, effectiveness, political feasibility, 
and implementation capability categories and use them to systematically examine 
each alternative," combining economic goals and the feasibility criteria. Alternative 
policies are weighted using these criteria—the client and the analyst develop 
weights—and the best one has been chosen (Radin, 2019). 

Even when incorporating new criteria and methods, the classical approach 
remains limited, and its ambition to impose rationality on policies by excluding 
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political preferences is unrealistic, particularly when dealing with complex social 
situations or groups such as NEETs. Hence, the role of politics must be considered in 
the processes of policy development in two dimensions. First, the definition of the 
problem is political because problems do not exist by themselves: society constructs 
them (Cairney, 2021). All problems are related to the societal structure to a degree, 
but also, they become “social” when they attract public attention. In the public 
sphere, there is a kind of competition between different “problems,” and sometimes, 
because of moral panic, some problems attract the attention of society, relevant 
actors, and policymakers (Clarke & Cochrane, 1998; Goode & Ben-Yehuda, 1994; 
Hilgartner & Bosk, 1988). Secondly, policymakers, in general, cannot be objective 
as have their values, priorities, and ideological preferences. Stone (1997), for 
instance, proposes that this approach ignores the emotions of actors. Hence, the 
problem detection phase is highly subjective and dependent on contextual factors 
such as analysts’ values and political views while feasibility depends on 
policymakers’ political and ideological preferences, due to their rather limited 
political agendas driven by ideological, institutional, and cognitive barriers 
(Baumgartner & Jones, 2010). 

Another major limitation of the rationalist approach to policy development stems 
precisely from ignoring politics in the evaluation phase. Stone (1997) states that all 
criteria, including economic ones, are political. The definition of efficiency is highly 
dependent on questions about who determines the main goal, who benefits from 
different goals, and how to define resources to balance decision-making. Meanwhile, 
the equity criterion is related to the definition of which groups must be included but 
choosing a method to evaluate alternative policies is highly politically motivated 
(Cairney, 2021; Weimer & Vining, 2017). 

Below, Table 6.1 presents different roadmaps of policy development, starting 
from the definition of the problem to making a decision and making recommenda- 
tions. Different authors adopted the basic five-step policy development approach to 
respond to criticisms of hyper-rationalization. 

The classical or rationalist approach has been at the center of the development of 
the NEET concept and of policy development in this domain. From the beginning, 
the objective of the policy action was to identify, within the framework of the 
European Employment Strategy, the group of non-employed young people who 
were not developing actions to improve their human capital (Serracant, 2014). This 
definition as a concept attracted different criticisms. To begin with, the concept 
seems to exclude heterogeneity of this group. There are, indeed, different typologies 
of NEET, thus a single definition of the target group restricts the effectiveness of 
policies (Furlong, 2006; Mascherini, 2019; Paabort et al., 2023). Secondly, reducing 
the NEET notion to an individual trait is problematic because it refers to “people than 
situations,” ignoring structural factors such as inequalities or social policies (Brown, 
2017; Holte, 2018; Serracant, 2014; Thompson, 2011). Consequently, policy devel- 
opment in different contexts led to the stigmatization of NEETs as lacking motiva- 
tion and skills (Cabases Pique et al., 2016; Strecker et al., 2021); or as being “risky” 
economic subjects (McPherson, 2021). All this adds to evidence coming out from 
some studies showing how different discourses dominate the development of youth 
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Table 6.1 Comparison of different roadmaps (adapted from Cairney, 2021) 
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policies such as the lack of young people's participation in economic activities or 
immaturity of youth, in the case of Finland (Mertanen et al., 2020) and victimization 
of youth in the case of Sweden (Jonsson et al., 2022). 
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6.3 Content and Priorities of the Relevant Stakeholders 


To deliver more effective policymaking models, it is crucial to understand the 
various stakeholders working with or making research on NEETs. This goal can 
be facilitated by mapping the actors supporting young people in the NEET condition. 
However, this is a complex task as it requires the participation of multiple actors 
involved with the target group. Additionally, it is challenging to create a global 
stakeholder map with active agents and their priorities, since every social problem 
has local, national, and global components. Nonetheless, a multi-country thought 
experiment could help us comprehend the policymaking landscape, key actors, and 
policy agendas. 

To address this challenge, we surveyed the members of the COST Action Rural 
NEET Youth Network on issues related to policies for NEETs. We asked them to list 
relevant policy actors and their priorities related to policies addressing this group of 
vulnerable young people. Forty-two members representing 19 countries answered 
the questionnaire. Below we summarise the survey results, which formed the basis of 
the stakeholder mapping exercise. 

According to Table 6.2, the major actor in the policy development towards 
NEETs is the national government: 36 out of 42 participants put the government 
among the five most important actors. The national government is followed by 
public employment services (31) and the local government (26). More than half of 
the participants stated civil society organizations (24), and for 17 participants, 
regional governments are the most important actors in policy development. Devel- 
opment agencies and business organizations are not among the most frequently 
stated actors. An important point here is that only two participants state labor unions. 
Since the NEET problem has generally been perceived as a labor market problem, 
such an exclusion shows the limitations of the existing policy development perspec- 
tive. Other actors listed by the participants are educational institutions and agricul- 
tural development cooperatives. Another interesting finding is that only two 
participants listed youth organizations—The National Youth Council and The 
Agency for Youth and Sport—another indicator of exclusion of the most important 
stakeholder of the problem, the youth sector. These findings show that policy 


Table 6.2 Most frequently Actors in NEET policy development n 

stated actors in NEET policy —5————— — — —————————————————5r 
National government 36 

development 
Public Employment Services 31 
Local government 26 
Civil society organizations 24 
Regional government(s) 17 
Other 7 
Development Agencies 6 
Business organizations 6 
Labor unions 2 
European Employment Agency 1 
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Table 6.3 Most frequently stated objectives in NEET policy development 


Objectives in NEET policy development n 

Creating employment 79 
Improving skills 78 
Facilitating school-job transition 60 
Reducing inequalities 58 
Stimulating economic growth 43 
Stimulating competitiveness 33 
Facilitate the match between labour demand and labour supply 16 
Economically support people during their job search process 14 


development is highly centralized in participating countries, giving extraordinary 
power to national governments and national employment agencies. The role 
assigned to local and regional governments may be accounted for attempts for 
localization of solutions. Meanwhile, the lack of labor unions and youth associations 
must be analyzed in detail. 

We also asked participants to pick the major motivations of these actors from a 
list of nine policy objectives. These results are presented in Table 6.3. 

Our results show that the most important policy motivation is creating employ- 
ment followed by improving skills. Facilitating school-job transition and reducing 
inequalities are two other leading motivations. Stimulation of economic growth and 
competitiveness are among the frequently stated motivations. However, providing 
economic support to youth during their job search process and facilitating the match 
between labor demand and supply are relatively less frequently mentioned motiva- 
tions. Thus, economic priorities are the leading motivations of policies targeting 
NEETS according to our survey. 

The correspondence map that is presented in Fig. 6.1 adds to our discussion by 
intersecting the leading policy actors with their motivations for developing policies 
targeting NEETs. Correspondence analysis is an analytical technique for displaying 
the relationship between two variables, in our case actors and their motivations. 
Motivations located closer to actors show that these participants more frequently 
stated these motivations compared to other actors and motivations. If an actor or 
motivation is located closer to the center of the map, it shows an agreement on these 
issues (Greenacre, 2010). 

According to the above figure, stimulating competitiveness and economically 
supporting people are perceived as the main motivations of national and local 
governments. Similarly, stimulating economic growth is closer to national and 
local governments. On the lower right quadrant of the map, we observe that reducing 
inequalities is close to development agencies and civil society organizations. It is 
also possible to state that reducing inequalities and economically supporting people 
are relatively closer to the local government, meaning that these distributional goals 
are assigned to the local authorities such as local governments and development 
agencies. 
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Fig. 6.1 Correspondence map intersecting actors and their motivations 


On the top of the correspondence map, we observe that labor market-related 
motivations are closer to the economic actors. Facilitating the match between labor 
demand and labor supply is perceived as closer to labor unions, business organiza- 
tions, and employment agencies. Labor unions, business organizations, and regional 
governments are closer to creating employment motivation. Facilitating school-job 
transitions and improving skills are closer to civil society organizations and employ- 
ment agencies. 

In sum, the correspondence map shows us how motivations for policies are 
diversified; different levels of government—national, regional, and local 
governments—are perceived as being motivated by stimulating economic growth 
and competitiveness and creating employment. The social dimensions of the NEET 
condition are related to local actors, development agencies, and civil society 
organizations. 

Figure 6.2 presents a network analysis of actors and motivations. It is a bipartite 
network map combining two different layers, actors, and their motivations. Indeed, 
social network analysis allows us to understand any field not by only focusing on the 
relative positioning of actors and policies; additionally, it also considers the rela- 
tionship between actors, objectives, actors, and objectives (Wasserman & Faust, 
1994). 

Similar to Fig. 6.1, the network map shown in Fig. 6.2 illustrates the central role 
of the national government on the map. This agency is connected to almost every 
policy, especially stimulating economic growth, facilitating school-job transition, 
and facilitating the match between labor demand and labor supply. Moreover, the 
national government is motivated to support people during their job search process 
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Fig. 6.2. Cocitation network map of actors and motivations 


and reduce inequalities. Another centrally located actor is the local government, 
which seems to be connected with reducing inequalities together with development 
agencies; facilitating school-job transition and the match between demand and 
supply in the labor market and employment agencies. Public employment services 
are close to creating employment and facilitating the match between labor demand 
and labor supply. Labor unions are close to these public agencies in the network 
map. Together with regional governments, employment agencies are closely related 
to the motivation of creating employment. Improving skills, stimulating competi- 
tiveness, and economically supporting people are motivations of civil society orga- 
nizations. Business organizations are located on the top of the network map and are 
mainly motivated by stimulating competitiveness. Thus, the network map of actors 
and motivations further supports our argument about the centrality of the national 
government, while confirming the marginalized roles of labor unions and business 
organizations. Moreover, this map also demonstrates that distributional policies are 
in the domain of the local government and civil society organizations. 

As the network of actors and motivations was bipartite, there is a need to analyze 
each network separately. Figure 6.3. illustrates separately the distribution of actors 
and motivations. 

Figure 6.3 shows the centrality of the national government sharing the same 
motivations with almost every stakeholder. Local governments, employment agen- 
cies, regional governments, and civil society organizations are closely connected to 
this central agent. Meanwhile, business organizations, labor unions, and develop- 
ment agencies have peripheral roles based on their motivations. 
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Fig. 6.3 Separate cocitation network of actors and motivations 


When we focus on the motivations network, we observe that several motivations 
have central roles. Facilitating school-job transition, creating employment, and 
stimulating economic growth are keystones of the motivations’ network. On the 
other hand, stimulating competitiveness relates to stimulating economic growth and 
creating employment. Reducing inequalities is closely connected with supporting 
people during their job search and improving skills, which may be accepted as a kind 
of social triad. Facilitating the match between labor demand and supply is in the 
same triangle as stimulating economic growth and improving skills, with a focus on 
the market. This figure clearly shows that the economic agendas are central to 
developing NEET policies, while the social consequences of being in the NEET 
condition are perceived as being peripheral. Similarly, economic growth and adjust- 
ment of labor demand and supply may be accepted as long-term problems. 


6.4 Changing the Perspective: Potential of Co-creation 
and Design Thinking as a Human-Centred Approach 
in NEET Policy 


As we have discussed in the introduction section, recent academic discussions have 
focused on improving the policy development process beyond the classic or ratio- 
nalist approach. There are some attempts to criticize idealized processes of policy 
development, while making them more realistic by including the cognitive biases, 
the power factor, the multiplicity of actors, and the importance of the environment 
(Bacchi, 2009; Cairney, 2021; Radin, 2019; Stone, 1997; Sucha & Sienkiewicz, 
2020). 

In recent years, the dissemination of research literature on policy-making for 
young people in the NEET condition has been complemented by co-creation and 
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Fig. 6.4 A model of design thinking based policy analysis 


design-thinking approaches. There is no standard definition of a co-creative 
approach based on Voorberg et al. (2013) and Windsor (2017). Still, Pedanik et al. 
(2021), for example, have pointed out that co-creation is a concept that encompasses 
all stages of service planning and delivery, considering the needs of the target group 
and the capabilities of service providers. In particular, it is seen as a generic concept 
or a needs-led design process (Voorberg et al., 2013; Windsor, 2017), where 
different actors work together to create agreed public services. It is essential to 
observe that the process results in a consensual solution, first and foremost, to 
develop and implement new practices. An important factor in co-creation is the 
continuous (further) development of the service (intervention) that is created, which, 
according to Osborne (2018), helps to continuously develop the service precisely in 
response to the needs of the client. 

Design thinking is also a concept, method, or process to respond to complex 
design problems in the design sector. It is defined as a “human-centered approach to 
problem-solving”. It is a discipline that uses the designer’s sensibility and methods 
to match people’s needs with what is technologically feasible. It is a non-linear 
process that converts social problems (Baker & Moukhliss, 2020) into opportunities 
and solves design problems by focusing on “what is desirable from the users’ 
perspective, what is technically feasible, and what is commercially viable for the 
organization.” (Kimbell, 2011:294). This approach visualizes and brings different 
constraints to the table during the design process. The steps in the process are 
presented in Fig. 6.4. Including the following tasks: (1) map the stakeholders; 
(2) define the problems; (3) design the policy; (4) prototype & test; and 
(5) communicate. 
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6.5 Design Thinking Approach Through the Estonian 
Example of Creating Policies for NEET 


There is limited information in the literature on the inclusion of NEETs in policy- 
making using the design-thinking method or the co-creation approach (Paabort et al., 
2023). One of the few known countries which adopted a co-creation and a design- 
thinking approach at the same time to policy development aiming at NEETS is 
Estonia. Therefore, we detail this case as an exemplary illustration of new policy 
development avenues for this group of vulnerable young people. 

Co-creation and design-thinking were used as the methodological basis for the 
Reinforced YG Guidelines' new action line of the YG Estonia Action Plan. The plan 
upholds the "Implementation of a cooperation model for support and services for 
young people in NEET situations" for the years 2023—2029 (Paabort & Kõiv, 2022). 
The process of setting up the action line involved all the different actors. The state 
decision was based on the nationally agreed principle (Ministry of Social Affairs, 
2022) that young people are the experts in their own lives, and for this reason, they 
know how they want to get the support they need at different stages of their personal 
development. The co-creation approach and the involvement of the target group 
resulted in several thematic studies in Estonia (e.g., Káger et al., 2020; Melesk et al., 
2021). In the case of Estonia, co-creation was seen as a way of thinking underpin- 
ning the process of service creation at both the service planning and delivery stages, 
where different parties find the best practical solution through equal partnership, 
empowering each other and seeing the links between common parts of the issue. The 
technical implementation of the process was carried out using design thinking-based 
steps. 

For the pilot development of this strategy of using the concept of co-creation and 
for implementing the process through the design-thinking approach in Estonia, a 
neutral party was found through a procurement process, which set up the initial 
process and involved all the necessary parties. The most important thing was to reach 
a consensus between the parties, regardless of position, to find the best way to 
support young people (Education and Youth Board, 2021). Below we describe how 
the process was developed, step by step, according to Fig. 6.4. 


6.5.1 Mapping 


The first step of designing a human-centred approach is to draw a field map using 
Stakeholder Analysis (Aligica, 2006; Dobel, 2005). This map must cover the main 
actors (stakeholders), including the user, their priorities, and the relationship 
between these actors. In the case of Estonia, in-depth document analysis—previous 
policies, interventions, stakeholders, and key learning experiences—was first carried 
out to map the context (Pedanik et al., 2021). The process included thematic meso-, 
macro-, and micro-level cooperation partners: ministries, umbrella associations, 
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Fig. 6.5 Involved local and national stakeholders in the design process 


implementers of interventions, municipalities, associations representing young peo- 
ple, and the target group itself (Fig. 6.5). 


6.5.2 Define the Problem 


The second stage of design-based political analysis involves collaboratively inte- 
grating the previous stage's findings. The classical model of political analysis leaves 
this initiative to the policy analysts to mitigate politicians' irrational and short-term 
oriented interventions. The design-based approach encourages the engagement of 
stakeholders in the problem definition stage. Bacchi (2009) proposes focusing on the 
problematization of any issue instead of accepting it as given. The problematization 
process will enable the policy analyst to formulate his/her own argument in the last 
stage. The second stage of the design process is required to understand the needs of 
stakeholders, not only direct beneficiaries but also policymakers and other actors. 
This stage will also facilitate integrating irrational elements such as cognitive biases, 
emotions, beliefs, and prejudices. Ethnographic methods can be used to collect the 
stories and narratives of the stakeholders. The problem definition stage gives the 
designer a Point of View (POV); in the case of policy analysis, the multiplicity of 
actors requires the development of multiple POVs with different priorities. This 
engagement must be dialogical, and empathy to understand the needs of other parties 
is critical. 
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In the case of the YG Estonia Action Plan, a series of discussions were carried out 
between the parties to understand the participants’ perceptions, patterns, prejudices, 
and values about the nature of NEETs. The process carried out in Estonia included 
interviews and ethnographic observation of NEETs and professionals working with 
young people, as well as co-creative discussions between different actors supporting 
young people, which resulted in the development of both possible personas and 
persona-based solutions (Pedanik et al., 2021; Social Insurance Board, 2021), where 
the personas were considered to be an aggregated portrait of the client of the support 
activity. 

Through the interviews, the young people’s problems, needs, and perceived 
realities were mapped in depth because a more general mapping of young people’s 
needs and expectations is important to help experts working with young people to 
understand how young people in NEET situations function in their daily lives and 
what obstacles they face. The survey results helped to complement and/or to develop 
services for young people in NEET situations and support them in the most 
appropriate way. 

The ideate stage of design thinking corresponds to the classical policy analysis 
model's feasibility, evaluation, and prediction stages. The human-centered approach 
tries to bring more human factors to the policy development process, meaning all 
ignored factors will be considered during the design phase. 


6.5.3 Design the Policy 


The design thinking approach divides the step of designing the policy into two 
separate phases, creation and decision. In this stage, the participation of all relevant 
stakeholders is also critical to bring different perspectives into the creation phase, as 
the diversity of opinions is accepted as the best way to have viable solutions to 
problems. In the political domain, new policies are always linked with existing ones, 
so this stage must start with presenting the existing policies. Based on the multiple 
POVs, the team tries to develop new policies after being informed about the 
available policy instruments (Dam & Siang, 2019). 

The design thinking approach is a process of generating as many solutions as 
possible without worrying about technical and political feasibility problems. It has 
the constraints of technical feasibility, usability, and profitability, but the action 
space of the product designers is larger compared to policymakers. The decision 
stage is more difficult than a typical product development process, as it requires the 
participation of all stakeholders in the design process. Different voting procedure 
alternatives are possible (Dam & Siang, 2019). 

In the Estonian case, the third stage revealed the main problems and barriers of 
NEETs by delivering and exploring six personas of young people in the NEET 
condition. Those personas were used as input to the description of the future model 
(Pedanik et al., 2021). The resulting future model was validated with a co-creation 
process core group like ministries and implementation members. The process 
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resulted in a two-tiered set of proposals on how to know more about, locate and 
support young people at risk or in a NEET situation at the local level. The proposals 
and guidelines in the finalized document were sent out to both municipalities and 
national actors to ensure a common understanding of needs and possible solutions 
(Pedanik et al., 2021; Social Insurance Board, 2021). 


6.5.4 Prototype and Test 


The next step of the design thinking approach is the prototyping phase, where 
designers develop small and inexpensive prototypes of the solution selected in the 
ideation phase and open this prototype to the user experience. It is possible to use 
high- and low-fidelity techniques to evaluate the outcome of the prototypical tool or 
intervention. High-fidelity techniques are Randomized Controlled Trials (RCTs), 
which are experimental forms of impact evaluation advocated by international 
organizations such as the World Bank or UNICEF (Gibson et al., 2017; Pearce & 
Raman, 2014); systematic reviews of RCTs (Oliver et al., 2008; Uman, 2011); or a 
pilot study limited to single geography bringing detailed quantitative and qualitative 
information about the desired outcomes of the policy (Gibson et al., 2017; Pearce & 
Raman, 2014). 

Storytelling, service advertisement, video prototyping, and roleplaying among 
others constitute low-fidelity techniques. A storytelling approach involves experts 
and practitioners sharing their experiences relevant to the above-developed proto- 
type, and testaments of the beneficiaries of similar programs may be accepted as 
indirect data about the performance of the policy (Cairney, 2021; Cairney & Oliver, 
2017; Dam & Siang, 2019). 

In the case of the Estonian example, in this phase, a survey was carried out with 
ten interviews and four young people with NEET status. Six experts whose daily 
work involves working with young people with NEET status were also interviewed. 
The interviews were used to validate the client journeys developed in the workshops, 
in order to get feedback from the young people on the journeys developed by the 
experts, and to incorporate the young people’s views and perceptions of which 
current practices are not working, the reasons for this and what they think the 
process of accessing support should be. As a result of the survey interviews, the 
profiles of young people, based on the experts’ experiences and knowledge, were 
completed and described in depth. 

An important factor of co-production is the continuous co-production or (further) 
development of the service (intervention), which, according to Osborne (2018), 
contributes to the continuous development of the service, specifically in response 
to the needs of the client. In the Estonian case, based on the document, a final 
framework for a collaborative model for young people in NEETs has been devel- 
oped, which will be the basis for a pilot project in 2023, where 10 local municipal- 
ities will be able to implement it in their area with the needs of the established 
approach (Social Insurance Board, 2021). Also, it was important to validate the 
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results of the co-design process with institutions that were not directly involved in 
the process but whose work could be related to or be influenced by the guidelines of 
Estonian’s YG. In the context of the Estonia YG, the lack of linkages between 
different sectoral structures and guidelines is an important limiting barrier to 
enabling cooperation at the local level (Paabort & Beilmann, 2021). As a result of 
the pilot project, an action plan for the next 5 years for NEETs and those at risk of 
becoming NEETs is being prepared in Estonia, which in turn will serve as a basis for 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs and Information Technology to direct additional 
resources to local authorities to ensure that changes and approaches based on the 
needs identified by young people receive state support in the period 2024—2029 
(Social Insurance Board, 2021). 


6.5.5 Communicate 


The final step in classical policy-making and design thinking is the communication 
of results—the communication phase. If the output of the policy analysis is a policy 
proposal, and its implementation in real life depends on its acceptance by 
policymakers, then the final product of the design thinking approach is ready to be 
implemented in the real world after completing the team’s assessment. 

The classical approach leaves the responsibility of communication to the analyst. 
It is accepted that alternative policies in different problem domains are competing, 
and the policy proposal’s survival depends on the quality of its communication. The 
engagement of the relevant stakeholders is the key element of design thinking. 
Hence some of the receivers are represented to a degree in the formulation of the 
policy proposal. For example, Cairney and Kwiatkowski (2017) propose to “Under- 
stand your audience and tailor your response” and “engage with real-world 
policymaking rather than waiting for a ‘rational’ and orderly process to appear” as 
two of their three steps approaches. These two proposals are already embedded in the 
design thinking process. Similarly, Bardach and Patashnik (2019) advice to “gauge 
your audience” is a task to be completed in the first phase of stakeholder mapping 
and empathizing. 

The Estonian YG development was supported by the immediate involvement of 
different levels and parties in the operational phase of communication. Therefore, it 
was already possible to foresee risks during the process, mitigate them through joint 
discussions, and prepare the legal framework for the implementation of ideas. 

Mainly there are suggestions to use stories in the communication stage (David- 
son, 2017). Cairney and Rummery (2018) also propose communicating the results 
through storytelling, focusing on the emotions and beliefs of the audience using 
stories. Stone (1997) also describes narrative stories as the principal means for 
defining and contesting problems. For Rhodes (2019), the importance given to 
storytelling indicates the increased popularity of the “interpretive approach". Story- 
telling is always accepted as an important component of the design thinking process, 
especially during the Empathise stage and several strategies are developed to 
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improve the effectiveness of storytelling (Elmansy, 2018; Hunsucker & Siegel, 
2015). 

In the Estonian example, storytelling was used in a collaborative policy docu- 
ment, where the personas created in the design process enabled different actors 
supporting young people, such as local government, the unemployment fund, youth 
work institutions, social services, etc. to recognize the potential of their own field 
and make the necessary connections from a youth support perspective. This was 
done from the point of view of knowing, finding, contacting, supporting, and 
following up young people. Thus, the linking of the six-person stories into a 
common case management model of support needs helped to understand what the 
local authority needs to be able to offer in supporting young people. As the document 
was created in cooperation with the national institutions responsible for the YG 
Estonia Action Plan, it provides a shared vision and understanding of resources 
through which to move forward in further cooperation. In turn, this will also allow 
for a harmonized understanding of how to describe and analyze the effectiveness of 
youth support. 

Figure 6.6 summarizes the co-creation approach, national agreements, equal roles 
of the parties, broad awareness of good practices, and the real needs of young people 
in developing the Estonian YG Plan. This model of cooperation can be adapted to the 
context of different local authorities in Estonia and across other countries. Its 
implementation, with the support of public resources, will be a multi-level learning 
experience, which in turn will allow for continuous development of policies. 


6.6 Conclusion 


Our article shows that there is a need for a number of shifts in services and policy- 
making for NEET young people. This is even more required in a world facing a new 
set of problems, namely polycrises such as pandemics, climate change, inequality, 
polarization, and wars. These new challenges require the development of new 
instruments to develop better policies, putting the perspective of the subject of 
these policies. Our methodological approach and lessons from the Estonian experi- 
ence of co-design may help us to have better instruments. First, we need to accept the 
fact that changing the framing of the NEET “problem” will open new avenues of 
policy research. Secondly, this new perspective will allow us to design better 
policies and develop better solutions for NEETs. 


6.6.1 New Research Avenues 


* Beyond the economic approach to NEETs. There is a need to reframe the 
situation of NEETs as a multidimensional problem and focus on non-economic 
and social consequences such as well-being, self-esteem, and confidence. 
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* Bring in young people's voices to research efforts. Top-down data collection 
efforts such as surveys are not sufficient to understand the perspective of young 
people. The importance of understanding young people's differences and their 
reactions to established systems, allows us to better understand how young people 
perceive themselves in order to reduce the contradictions between young people 
and established systems (Górlich & Katznelson, 2018). 

* Diversify research methods. Bringing the voice of the youth back to the policy 
development process, we need to rely on multimethod and multi-context research, 
by using different data collection methods and triangulation conducted in diverse 
settings to duly describe between- and within-country variation of the NEET 
phenomena. 


6.6.2 New Policy Development Process 


* Bottom-up policy development approaches are needed. The “classical” ratio- 
nalist approach focuses on the development of effective and efficient policies and 
these criteria has been technocratically developed. Our approach shows that a 
bottom-up approach by putting the youth at the center of policy development will 
be more inclusive. 

* Redefine NEETs from the policy perspective. The definition of NEETs as a 
problem or as a failure of young people to adapt themselves to labor market 
conditions leads to stigmatization of them and stigmatized young people who 
cannot put their own perspective to the policy development process. This con- 
ceptualization must be overcome. 

e Co-creation is key for new policy developments aiming at NEETs. Develop- 
ing co-creative environments in policy-making may attract young people to the 
policy development process. Mascherini's (2018) categorization of policies 
targeting NEETs also supports the idea that policies have to see a wider context 
and need to support young people at different stages of their lives, not just during 
the transition from school to work. For that, we need to explore their own 
experiences to further understand their real needs and to develop possible coping 
strategies. This vision is line with the need to include the voice of young people is 
also stipulated in the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child. 

* The design thinking approach is being adopted as an increasingly used 
threshold for creating people-centered policies. While this approach may not 
always be linear and is more complex than traditional service delivery, as it 
requires the participation of all stakeholders in a design process where consensus 
needs to be constantly sought, it does allow for the immediate involvement of 
stakeholders, where already during the co-creative process it is possible to foresee 
risks and mitigate them through joint discussion, while preparing the legal space 
for the implementation of ideas. 

* Coordination is key for the success of policy development for NEETs. A more 
open mindset and a more coherent cross-sectoral understanding open up the 
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possibility for social innovation, allowing for a better understanding of the nature 
of the target audience and the creation of new multidisciplinary collaborative 
forms expressed by young people themselves in the design process. This 
approach is also supported by the European Commission (2021) in its new 
guidelines for implementing the second period of the Youth Guarantee. 
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